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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE HOLLYWOOD MIND 


A writer in Harper's Magazine has 
recently made a brilliant analysis of 
what she conceives to be the state of 
mind typified by Hollywood with its 
moving picture colony. It stands, she 
thinks, for the worship of great material 
success obtained without a long period 
of serious effort preceding. Movie stars 
arise in a night, in large measure be- 
cause they are so lucky as to film well. 
And they attain to a renown surpassing 
that of the greatest benefactors of the 
race. 

The evil lurking in this state of 
affairs is the distortion of values, which, 
the writer declares, is becoming more 
and more common among us. Sensa- 
tional popularity obtained without hard 
work seems rapidly becoming the great 
American ambition. 

The changing sense of values in 
America is remarked on every side. 
The Great War seems definitely to 
have marked the transition to a new 
era. Less self-restraint and a growing 
cynicism on the part of youth are 
apparent. Girls and boys in their 
teens display a sophistication worthy 
of the young Kipling. Indeed, Plain 


Tales from the Hills might almost be 
suggested as the representative book 
of the period. 

The situation is a puzzling one for 
schoolmasters. Obviously the new and 
more clever devices of the scientists for 
handing on requisite knowledge and 
skill can do little or nothing to meet 
this deeper need. Certain cities are 
turning to ‘‘character education.”’ 
Committees are formed to work out 
methods for developing the ‘‘virtues.”’ 
There seems to be a tendency to return 
to formal ethical instruction, in the 
hope of building up ideals to regulate 
conduct. 

These experiments will be watched 
with interest. Meanwhile it should be 
remembered that moral and civic in- 
struction through the activities of the 
pupils themselves has had as yet only a 
limited trial. Few schools are yet ina 
true sense real communities. Pupils 
are required to assume but little re- 
sponsibility. And few teachers em- 
phasize ideals, the sense of values, as 
the outcome of instruction in due 
proportion to other objectives, nor 
have they perfected a technique appro- 
priate to this end. 
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Before there is anv general tendency 
to return to formal ethical instruction 
in the schools as a way of reforming the 
Hollywood mind, we ought to give 
some of the rewer concepts of the 
nature of the school and of its life a 
full and fair trial. For, when all is 
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said, the way to learn to do a thing is 
to do that thing and not something 
else. The way to find and choose the 
higher values in life is by seeking and 
choosing them. The school should 
above all provide the opportunity and 
the stimulus for doing this. 


THE UNKNOWN WORLD IS BEAUTIFUL! 
A Talk to Teachers on Silent Reading 


H. LAwTton CHASE 
Superintendent of Schools, Charlestown, New Hampshire 


Listen to what Hilda Conkling dic- 
tated to her amanuensis-mother. Hilda 
was eight years old when she gave the 
world this gem of poetry: ? 


The Dew-Man comes over the mountains wide, 
Over the deserts of sand, 
With his bag of clear drops 
And his brush of feathers, 
He scatters brightness; 
The white bunnies beg him for dew, 
He sprinkles their fur. . . . 
They shake themselves. 
All the time he is singing, 
“The unknown world is beautiful!” 


He polishes flowers, 
Humming, “Oh, beautiful!” 
He sings in the soft light 
That grows out of the dew; 
Out of the misty dewlight that leans over him 
He makes his song, 
“Tt is beautiful, the unknown world!”’ 


I wonder where Hilda gained the 
imagery that is hers. I wonder whence 
came the dainty exactness of thought 
that pictures so plainly the white 
bunnies, the polished flowers, and the 
Dew-Man singing to himself in the 


1All rights resarved by the author. 


Dew-Light, ‘It is beautiful, the un- 
known world!”’ 

But of two things I am certain, and 
one is that out of impressions received 
from stories, observations, and a well- 
stocked vocabulary, she was able to 
build a beautiful series of thoughts, 
and to clothe them exquisitely. The 
other is that, as her mother took down 
this poem of Hilda’s, punctuation and 
grammar and all other things save the 
cadences of the child who was vocaliz- 
ing her thoughts were matters for older 
people to care for. 

This desire to express oneself is in- 
herent in children, this desire to express 
oneself beautifully and with precision. 
We find it in the children of the first 
grade. In the name of childhood, 
what are we doing to the children in 
grades above the second? 

I do not know by what process of 
reasoning we have arrived at the im- 
pression that a book placed in front of 
a child will cause him to read. Teachers 
are prone to think that children can 


2From Poems by a Little Girl. Stokes Co. 
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study by themselves when they cannot 
read to themselves. The habit of 
skimming over a page begins as soon 
as the child sees a picture in the primer 
and hunts for words to fit the scene, 
and the habit constantly grows worse, 
unless Later wonder 
why we have so many poor students. 
The answer is that most of them cannot 
read. They cannot study because they 
cannot read, and they cannot read be- 
we have failed to teach them 
how, and to show them that reading is 
fascinating, that there is a delight in 
broadening the scope of the unknown 
world, and in getting from the printed 
pages all that there is concerning it. 
Silent reading is the basis of all ac- 
quired knowledge not derived from a 
speaker. I state this platitude merely 
because it focuses attention on the im- 
portance of silent reading. Our schools 
are suffering in every branch of work 
because silent reading is sopoorly taught, 
and nowhere is the pain more acute than 
in the higher grades. Naturally this 
must be so, for the worst pedagogi- 
cal method is always found in the high 
that the 
colleges have secured a monopoly of it. 
Silent reading is something that has 
been so abused that even to mention 
it in the presence of many people pro- 


corrected. we 


cause 


schools, unless one argues 


duces a reaction resembling apoplexy. 
Nor am I going to blame these persons 
who speak with authority and not as 
we who are scribes. These people see 
children leaving our high schools, to 
say nothing about the grammar grades, 
utterly incapable of reading a news- 
paper editorial of average interest with 
sufficient comprehension to reproduce 
the thought therein contained. 


we 


I will go farther than they, although 
with less heat. There are whole groups 
of children who are called stupid who 
might be mentally as alert as you or I, 
whose intelligence has been clouded 
over by poor methods in reading until 
they have reached a point where noth- 
ing save a severe physical beating could 
prove to them that they really are 
normal children. Thousands of chil- 
dren are leaving our grammar grades 
and our high schools who are utterly 
spoiled for the rest of their lives, unless 
some hobby or outward urge forces 
them to overcome the miserable handi- 
cap that we have laid upon their educa- 
tive processes by our silent reading 
methods. Whole groups of children 
are called unintelligent in one grade 
under one teacher and average under 
another teacher, and it becomes just a 
gamble whether they graduate as fools 
or as average students. 

I have children develop so 
rapidly under proper methods of silent 
reading, and improve so quickly in 
their intelligence tests, that now when 
a teacher complains of the stupidity of 
a group of children I am sorely tempted 
to require a Binet-Simon test of her 
own ability, and I most certainly do 
insist on a thorough discussion of her 
methods in silent reading. 

If the dress turns out badly, if the 
biscuits are too hard, if the canvas is a 


seen 


daub, the statue an eyesore, we blame 
the dressmaker, the cook, the artist, 
the sculptor. But if the graduate is a 
poor student we blame him, not our- 
selves who formed his mental processes 
along certain wrong lines. 

In order to get my viewpoint we 
shall need to review the case for a 
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moment. Every fall we take into the 
schools a group of children whom we 
call Grade One. Actually they are 
individuals, with mouths. The latter 
point should be remembered. Four 
out of every five of this group are eager 
to learn and to impart knowledge. 
But we clamp shut their mouths lest, 
by imparting it to us, they lose what 
education the home has given them. 
And then we begin to inoculate or 
baptize them with our idea of education. 
Neither the internal nor the external 
method seems to work, though we 
shoot them full of words, though we 
pour seas of educative material over 
their noble brows. They are unregen- 
erate to their very cellular structure. 
We coax, we implore, we urge, at times 
we “jaw’’; the devil prompts us and we 
pound and shake, as one shakes a sack 
of meal to get more into it. It is of no 
use, the children will not collapse, they 
are filled with an unfillable vacuum. 

In a certain few, education breaks 
out in the form of a rash, much like 
measles and equally obnoxious. But 
these few are fore-damned to become 
teacher-pets, bookworms, and supports 
upon which to hang Phi Beta Kappa 
keys, and are not to be spoken of on 
terms of equality with the healthy 
majority on whom our educational 
virus positively will not work. Certain 
children will become educated in spite 
of us. Most children might become 
educated if given opportunity. 

To continue our study of the schools. 
Eight years of our treatments and the 
children leave us in droves. These 
shifty-eyed ruins heave a sigh of relief 
and sink back into a life of comparative 
ease, shoveling coal and carrying hods. 


They say, looking askance at us as we 
boast of the good of education, that 
they prefer to eke out a living as carpen- 
ters and brick-masons, as clerks and 
subway contractors, and finally to die 
in the poorhouse as honest-to-god pau- 
pers in accordance with our dire proph- 
ecies, rather than to carry on their 
education and riot in the opulence which 
inevitably comes to the well educated, 
such as school-teachers, and to pass 
into the great beyond to the accom- 
paniment of prolonged cheers by the 
waiting angels. Remember that these 
children are the same who came to us 
eager to learn and to impart knowledge; 
and there is food for thought here. 

I doubt if we more than half believe 
in education. We think it is nice, and 
that is about as far as we get in thinking 
about it. Or too many of us think that 
education is something that a divine 
providence has provided, by means of 
which a man can earn money in the 
starch of his cuffs instead of the sweat 
of his brow; or by which it becomes 
possible to receive a pay envelope when 
one wears a georgette waist instead of 
a jumper. 

Accordingly we teach school instead 
of teaching children. And for this 
reason we train forty little devils to 
recite the ‘“‘Psalm of Life’’ through 
their noses in a sing-song tone, instead 
of educating them so that they will go 
off behind the barn and recite to them- 
selves, some winter’s night, ‘‘ The Spa- 
cious Firmament on High,”’ with a feel- 
ing of awe at the appropriateness of 
the majestic verses. And so we teach 
that c-a-t spells cat, that twice two is 
four, that the letter ‘‘o’’ should have 
a tail, and that America was discovered 
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in 1492. Not but these things are good 
to know, but that they are useless 
unless underneath them we develop a 
fearless will, a fierce courage to discover 
the beauties of the unknown world, and 
a grim determination to see to it that 
truth shall not fail; unless we develop 
the spirit which shall make the children 
ready to be crucified for some social 
gain, if the need shall arise. 

Less well equipped than the Chinese, 
we turn from ancestor worship to the 
worship of the three R’s. The three 
R’s died long ago. Once they were 
young and lovely and fascinating, parts 
of the beautiful unknown world. Now 
their bleached bones rattle around in 
the schoolroom and scare the children. 
We are accustomed to the rattling and 
consider it part of our jobs to listen. 
If the rattle isn’t loud enough we give 
the poor skeletons a kick out into the 
middle of the room and put them 
through a drill, with the children try- 
ing to go through the same motions. 

But there is no value in the multi- 
plication table save as it is used to 
crystallize the thoughts of men beside 
the felled tree or in the quarry, and 
thus make possible homes for the weary 
and altars to Almighty God. And 
there is no value in writing if one cannot 
write so as to inspire noble thoughts 
in others, or to cheer, or to bring peace 
into a broken and a contrite heart. 

And just between ourselves, aren’t 
we headed straight for perdition if we 
permit the story of poor little Prince 
Henry to be brought out into the arena 
of an oral reading lesson and knocked 
down and gored and dragged out, when 
it should be read silently and talked 
over as one of the greatest tragedies in 


history, equal at the pedagogical age 
at which it is studied to the Macbeth of 
later days’ appreciation—a_ tragedy 
showing the power for evil that a mind, 
set only upon self-aggrandizement, may 
Have we the slightest reason 
for hoping for salvation if we allow 
“The Death of the 
read like a fox-trot song? 

At least put some clothes on those 
skeletons and mask their vacant stares! 
Oral reading is good, but thinking is 
better. Writing is good only when it 
speaks bravely of true men’s thoughts. 
Arithmetic is good, but 
better. Skeletons are good, but living 
people make happier companions. 

I hold in my hand a jewel box; it 
contains nothing but a pinch of soil, a 
lump of dirt. This lump of dirt is pre- 
cious, its story is that of the earth. 
The history of it contains all knowledge. 
It is beautiful because it is unknown. 
Over it the waters of the deluge rolled 
and engulfed man and beast, who 
fought for possession of this same bit 
of earth. With it Abel builded him 
an altar to God, and Cain reddened it 
with the blood of the first murder. 
From it has come, in each generation, 
a new line of hope; and to it has re- 
turned each earth mother and_ her 
children. You may analyze it and 
not find God, yet he is there. 

Do you begin to understand my 
viewpoint? We have looked at educa- 
tion for so long a time that it has lost 
its glamour, for us. We fail to realize 
its possibilities. One cannot truly live 
unless educated, and yet we are making 
of education a something that means 
even less to the children than it does 
to us. 


become? 


Flowers’’ to be 


figuring is 
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Suppose yourself to be in a prison, a 
spotless dungeon of stone. How pre- 
cious would be this lump of dirt! To 
while away the hours you would count 
each grain of it, and begrudge the wear 
against the stone floor, lest your only 
companion should be turned to dust. 
Your fingers would become adept in 
shaping this crude material, seeking 
each day to express some new thought 
of yours. It would stand between you 
and despair, and like a sentient thing 
it would coax you from delirium to 
constructive effort. 

Is reading less precious, this posses- 
sion of a means to travel the world 
paths and to discover the beauties of 
the unknown in company with the 
spirits of the great ones of all ages? 
Imagine the delight of the man who 
wrote the first ideogram and discovered 
that his neighbor could understand it, 
and picture the excitement that ran 
from cave to cave! And today you 
will put aside your work to solve a 
rebus, for the solution of mysteries is 
fascinating, and reading always opens 
a door. 

Silent reading may take the place of 
the joyous discoveries in the first grade, 
where the child is entranced with the 
ability to read stories all by himself. 
Properly guided, with ample opportu- 
nity provided to motivate the reading 
through oral and written expression, 
silent reading may become the means 
of maintaining children in the schools 
gladly and willingly, and do away with 
the large percentage of children who 
leave schools as soon as the law permits, 
because they are drugged to death with 
the stupidity of the material placed 
before them, or harried by questions 


unfitted for their years, or taught by 
teachers who knock instead of boost. 
Probably ninety-nine teachers out 
of every hundred will state that in the 
first grade the children are eager to 
learn to read and 
themselves. 


eager to express 
There is no sense in say- 
ing that children delight in reading the 
story of Chicken-Little, which shows 
how foolish certain states of mind are 
whether they be indulged in by chil- 
dren, chickens, or teachers; and that 
thereafter there is less real interesting 
material, and that after eight years of 
study the children will have discovered 
all that there is of interest in reading, 
save what they get from the Popular 
Science type of monthly, which they 
are forced to read behind their geog- 
raphies lest the teacher discover them 
reading something they like. I imagine 
that a lot of honest, high-minded chil- 
dren leave schools as soon as they can 
so that they may read magazines of 
achievement, and good literature of 
the present day, without being scolded 
for doing it or having to practise decep- 
tion. 

There is no real reason why children 
should not desire to go through all of 
the sixteen grades, provided that they 
get the viewpoint that education is at 
least 95 per cent fascinating reading. 
It is a sad commentary on our own 
ideas of education if we think that 
grade one has used up the best of the 
material, that the children in that 
grade have lapped off the cream of 
education, and that there remains noth- 
ing but a lot of lukewarm skimmed 
milk. 

One trouble is that the first-grade 
teacher gets the children when they 
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are eager and alive, and immediately 
begins to suppress their thoughts and 
expressions. We upper-grade teachers 
get out our little hammers and we 
begin to pound and knock off the in- 
dividualistic tendencies, and shape the 
children into our idea of what a child 
should be in the grade in which we 
happen to be teaching. After a while 
we reduce them all to a proper adher- 
ence to type. Every child, instead of 
just the teachers’ pets, can now recite 
the ‘‘Psalm of Life’? through his nose 
and, unless we have been very remiss, 
by the time the eighth grade is reached 
every child can write an asinine essay 
on ‘‘The Autobiography of a Fountain 
Pen,” or “‘How I Spent my Summer 
Vacation.””’ And, by the way, how 
would you like to be stuck at a desk 
and forced to write upon some such 
topic? Wouldn’t you prefer some for- 
ward-looking theme, such as, “‘How I 
Expect to Spend my Money for an 
Easter Hat?”’ 

But, do you get my point? Do you 
see what a tragedy has taken place? 
These children who were so eager to 
express themselves in the lower grades, 
so full of ideas that they could with 
difficulty tell the whole of any single 
one, now have to be assigned topics to 
write on? And what have we done to 
the delightful liars in grades three and 
four? Why haven’t we made authors 
out of them? We have tried to develop 
too many George Washingtons and 
not enough Jules Vernes. For expres- 
sion is the normal demand of normal 
children. And, properly supervised, 
silent reading gives them something 
worth while to talk about, something 
interesting to express. 


We have the right idea in grade one; 
we think that reading is cute. After 
that, because we know all the stories 
and find nothing of interest in them, 
we hustle the children through them, 
feeling assured that the children will 
find nothing interesting either. We 
don’t give them a chance. We hold 
our oral reading classes, where the good 
readers sit around and listen to the 
atrocious ones, and are duly repri- 
manded for being smart enough to get 
ahead and therefore ‘lose their places.” 
I tell my teachers that it is the divine 
right of every child to lose his place 
provided that he can tell what he has 
been reading about in advance of the 
rest of the class. The dummies can 
begin reading orally again at the point 
where the smart child stopped his 
silent reading. It’s the silent reading 
that counts! How would you like to 
have to read the newspaper in time 
with a smelly Hottentot with a bad 
accent? In a little while you would 
hate newspapers. 

Let’s get away from the idea that 
when the story of the ‘‘ Three Bears”’ 
has been read education comes to a 
point where children must wander 
through a valley horrid with the bones 
of previous travelers who have flunked 
Good silent reading methods will make 
this valley blossom like the rose. 

Give the children fascinating stories, 
more than they can possibly read. 
Get them to talk personally to you 
about them or to tell the stories to the 
classes. And don’t be too anxious to 
show that you know the stories. Half 
the trouble with us teachers, from the 
children’s standpoint, is that we know 
too much. If we met Edison we would 
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probably be unable to think of any- 
thing to say to him because we would 
believe that nothing we could say 
would interest him, because he would 
already know it. The children feel 
the same way toward us. One good 
teacher, with forty years of experience, 
who never has any trouble about secur- 
ing compositions, and whose children 
are always eager to tell her things that 
she should be posted on, listened to 
the story of how to raise frogs’ eggs, 
told to her at various times by fifteen 
different children last year. She 
sures me that this year her ignorance 
will be equally profound. 


as- 


If she had said, ‘Forty years ago I 
raised frogs’ eggs to healthy and graceful 
maturity, and for thirty-nine years 
since I have raised frogs’ eggs, and 
there is nothing about the raising of 
frogs’ eggs which I have not learned, 
in fact (I do not wish you to think, 
children, that I speak boastfully, but 
merely in order that you shall know how 
smart a frogs’-egg-raiser I am and bring 
me your troubles in that line) I am 
the champion frogs’-egg-raiser in this 
county,” the children would have lost 
just that much interest in education, 
just that much desire to explore the 
unknown world and tell of the beauties 
found therein, because their little 
knowledge would seem so useless, and 
the attainment of knowledge equal to 
hers so hopeless a task. 

Beginning with the second grade, 
pass out books for Johnny or Mary to 
read, preferably not during a class 
period, but summoning the child to the 
desk for a conference, and making him 
feel the importance of being entrusted 
with a portion of the unknown world 


which he may make beautiful for you 
as well as for himself. Tell him to read 
it through and talk it over with you, 
as you have no time to read it. 

This reading and this talking gives 
the children a fund of worth-while 
thoughts, and keeps ever in mind the 
possible fascination of the unread, the 
unknown. All study is silent reading, 
remember, unless you attend a Chinese 
school. 

Incidentally, if I had my way, no 
one would ever assign a lesson, that is, 
after the common method of assign- 
ments. Can you give me any reason- 
able excuse for telling a class that the 
geography lesson shall begin at page 
ten, third line from the bottom of the 
page, where the hippopotamus is about 
to eat the negro, or vice-versa, accord- 
ing to which edition you use, and con- 
tinue to the top of page twelve, where 
there is a fly-speck that catches your 
eye? 

How do you know but that, in this 
study of Africa, Johnny would prefer 
to start at page fourteen, where they 
are shooting the Zambezi rapids, and 
work back, the same way as you do 
from the pictures in the novels you 
read. Is there any reason why he 
shouldn’t, provided that he can tell 
you what he has read? Why not say, 
“Now, this chapter on Africa looks 
rather interesting to me; I was never 
much good at geography because I 
went to a school where they taught me 
the same way I have been teaching 
you, and geography soured on me. 
Consequently I know very little about 
Africa. So tomorrow, let’s all read as 
much as we have time for, the things 
that interest us, and amongst us we will 
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be able to pass around quite a lot of 
interesting information. For my part, 
I am going to choose this picture of 
African boys at school, and read about 
it. For unless I miss my guess these 
boys are taught by the same method I 
was.” 

Such a method of assignment would 
have the merit of acknowledging that 
not all people like the same things, but 
that most persons are willing to listen 
to others and absorb something of what 
they are hearing, provided they are 
given an opportunity to talk later. 

You have taught silent reading, in- 
stead of geography, but your conscience 
will not hurt you unless it has already 
hurt you about the way you have been 
teaching geography. 

Your conscience 
you at all. 


not trouble 
For the children will learn 


need 


about Africa, since you will drop around 
quietly at their desks, whenever you 
see a geography being used, and talk 
things over with them, and suggest 
things to be looked up. 

But, you say, “This would disrupt 
room discipline.”” Then you aren't a 
teacher, for a teacher must first of all 
be a disciplinarian, otherwise she can- 
not teach. This idea that a teacher is 
a sort of person who needs police pro- 
tection in order to do her work is all 
wrong. Your first duty is to get your 
class under control so that you can 
give your time to the working out of 
any method you may choose without 
having to telephone the principal to 
come and straighten out your room. 
The general absence of members of the 
militia from the classrooms of the 
schools in America means something. 
It means that teachers are expected to 
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control their protégés, and the most 
pitiful cry is the cry of the beginner 
who excuses her failure in the class- 
rooms by stating that she was hired to 
teach, not to maintain discipline. In 
999 cases out of a thousand her teaching 
is even worse than her disciplinary 
methods; she merely has no one to 
prove it to her. If I were teaching, 
and desired to try out a method of 
teaching while suspended upside down 
from a couple of tackle-blocks hitched 
to my feet, I would have that room in 
control so that the children would 
criticize other teachers for not using 
the same method, and would look for- 
ward to the day when they, too, might 
thus suspend themselves from tackle- 
blocks and instruct the next generation. 

After securing discipline comes the 
understanding of the individual child. 
This means that he must be encouraged 
to talk. That is oral composition. 
The unknown world is beautiful; he 
should talk about it. 

You will remember that I said that 
not all children would be interested in 
the same books. If we understand 
the children we will fit the reading 
material to their needs, not jam books 
into the children. If I found a child 
losing interest in school I would make 
it my task to see that he was provided 
with the type of reading he liked, no 
matter what it was. After he had 
learned respect for my tastes, through 
my offering him this sort of reading, at 
least after he had learned that my taste 
was better than that of the misguided 
teacher who desired to have him read 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, whom any de- 
cent, upstanding boy who hopes to 
arrive at manhood and avoid being 
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publicly kissed could have licked with 
one hand tied behind him; and whose 
penchant for forming close friendships 
of an entirely altruistic type with 
applewomen is a stench in the nostrils 
of any boy of merit; he would be willing 
to accept Daniel Boone stories from 
my hand, stories of the development of 
the Northwest, biographies written by 
persons who understand children, and 
such books as Jungle Tales, The Story 
of a Bad Boy, A Little Book of Profitable 
Tales, Young Barbarians, Captain Janu- 
ary, and Silas Marner, provided you 
have not spoiled the last book in your 
classroom. 

That brings up another point. Do 
not overestimate the ability of the 
children. <A fifth-grade boy may prefer 
third-grade reading material, just as 
some of us educated persons prefer the 
twaddle of second-grade writers. But 
if we will read something, it is better 
than learning to hate Shakespeare be- 
cause it is above us. In time he may 
come up to grade in his preference for 
reading, even as later we may prefer a 
better class of authors. The point is 
to get him interested in the unknown 
world. 

And, mind you, because Johnny is 
learning to focus attention upon the 
printed page, his arithmetic improves. 
And I defy all the psychologists who 
may state that I am in the slough of 
the theory of facultative training, and 
will argue with them through time and 
well into eternity. Silent reading, or 
studying, whichever you choose to call 
it, may become the passion of a child’s 
life, the recreation of his adult years, 
and the solace of his decline. 

I went to school to a Unitarian 


minister who conducted a private school 
on the side. This man _ bankrupted 
himself, actually, in the buying of books 
for us children out of the slender tuition 
money received from our parents. We 
followed the curriculum of the public 
schools, but this teacher of mine was 
always bringing before us small bits of 
fascinating things, stimulating our in- 
terest, or reading to us orally some 
exquisite morsel of literature. Always 
there was at hand some fascinating 
book to read when we had finished our 
We 
read all he had and clamored for more, 
and in his greatness of soul he spent 


arithmetic or other soulless jobs. 


the pittance he received in the buying 
of more and still more books for us. 
We naturally devoured his substance 
in our eagerness to discover more about 
the unknown world, which was always 
wider in extent, and always still more 
beautiful. We were all just average 
boys, with the exception of myself, who 
was stupid. I thank heaven I was 
stupid! That blessed old teacher of 
mine would sit beside me at my desk 
as I started to dig out my geography 
lesson and would tell me wonderful 
tales of strange peoples who lived in 
the world I was to read about. Always 
was his question, “Boy, how would you 
like to live there?”’ 

With him I climbed the mountain 
peaks of Switzerland and looked down 
upon the cities and towns below me, 
and watched the people work and play; 
I paddled my canoe in the hot waters 
of the Amazon; clad in armor I followed 
Cesar in the conquering armies; lazily 
I drifted through watery Venice; my 
bones ached and I shivered in the re- 


treat from Moscow; I stormed the 
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heights at Waterloo; I lived my reading 
and knew the horrors of Valley Forge, 
and the of civil war. This 
stupid boy was made the companion of 
the immortals. 

I wonder if we are teaching our 
Greek, Roman, and Hebrew 
as they should be taught, not as stories 
to be read and put behind one as fast 
as possible, but as beautiful thoughts 
made incarnate and tangible. Do the 
children understand, when they read 
the story of Apollo and Phaéthon, that 
disobedience to divine law must wreak 
sorrow on helpless and innocent per- 
sons, and if continued must result in 
death? Do we get them to see the 
beauty in the thought that father-love 
exceeds father-wisdom; and that a dis- 
obedient son may break a father's 
heart? Perhaps we moralize about it, 
instead of seeing that the children get 
the thought within their own con- 
sciousness as we bring out, during the 
oral reproduction hour, the thoughts 
that the silent reading must have 
evoked. Do-we ask, ‘‘What sort of a 
chap do you think Phaéthon was? 
What do you think of his dad? Do 
you think Jove did the square thing 
when he sent a bolt of lightning to 
kill the boy?” 

Proteus herds the sea-calves of Nep- 


sorrows 


stories 


tune. Proteus knows all things. He 
will disclose nothing voluntarily. You 
must compel him by force. He will 


become, when captured, a tiger, or a 
wild boar, a scaly dragon, a fire or a 
flood. If he finds you unafraid he will 
finally tell you what you desire to know. 
What does Proteus make you think of? 
Why does he not at once tell all he 
knows, the way some people do? 


Yes, I am thankful for my youthful 
stupidity. My teacher was afraid I 
would miss some of the beauties of the 
unknown world because I was so stupid. 
And so he introduced me to such things 
as this: 

Sabrina fair! 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber dropping hair; 

Listen for dear honor’s sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake! 

Listen and save. 


He did not ask who Sabrina was, nor 
what she was usually doing when not 
putting flowers in her hair. He knew 
that a stupid boy would pick up the 
volume of Milton left carelessly near, 
to see if there were any more such 
wonderful things to read; and that the 
Nymph of the Severn River would 
watch over him. 

So, I say that if you have a stupid 
boy in your classes — the thing is con- 
ceivable — hunt up books for him to 
read, books that fit him, that appeal 
to the mechanical side of his head, or 
that make him wonder whether the 
story could be true, or that appeal to 
him with the phraseology of parts of 
them. If the children are all bright 
children give them twice as many books 
to read silently, and to talk about. 

If your school board cannot afford 
money for books, remember that you 
own as many shares in heaven as you 
buy books for children to read. Twenty 
well-selected books give a good circu- 
lating library to the lower grades. The 
higher grades can chip in and buy the 
seven-cent libraries. But be sure to 
know the books that you place in the 
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children’s hands. Otherwise Johnny 
will get hold of a girl’s book and be 
properly nauseated, or a girl who is 
interested solely in athletics will get a 
book about Susie, who was a Sunday 
school scholar and who spent all her 
time in sewing beautiful handmade hot- 
pads for the Polynesians to put under 
their bowls of stew, and who died young 
and was universally mourned by several 
people. 

Fortunately, in these days, there are 
plenty of real children’s books, but be 
on your guard against the old-style 
books, written by gone-to-seed authors, 
who wrote what they wished children 
would like to read. 

I should like to return for a moment 
to the thought that silent reading gives 
a child the means to express his ideas. 
It is trite to say that meager reading 
gives an impoverished vocabulary, but 
I wish to take a start-off from that 
statement. And if we fail to under- 
stand that children have much to ex- 
press, and little to say it with, we are 
not well informed. 

Along with this silent reading which 
is to broaden the unknown world for 
him, to make it more beautiful, to 
make school work something as inter- 
esting for the ninth grade as for the 
first, must go the development of exact 
expression of what has been read. You 
will notice that I chose the word exact 
to modify the noun expression. I chose 
it rather than any other adjective, such 
as beautiful or majestic, because I be- 
lieve that exact expression is always 
pleasing, even delightful. I am more 
and more inclined to believe that noth- 
ing in nature is ugly, and that ugliness 
develops only when we tell or write of 


some observed condition. Let us take 
the thought of sudden, violent death. 
Then let us discover an artist who can 
depict it as in the statue of the Dying 
Gaul. Where now is the horror, the 
ugliness? Let us discover an author 
who can exactly describe the killing of 
a brown-skinned savage by sticking 
him with a _ bayonet. 
“The brown skin 
bay’net kissed.’’ Death thus described 
is not horrible, because the author 
exactly describes what took place. The 
flesh did blue, and the bayonet, like a 
lover’s kiss, pervaded the whole system. 

It is this exactness of description that 
we must attempt to cultivate. And to 
do this our own expressions must be 
clear enough so that we may do away 
with that wretched final clause, ‘If 
you know what I mean.”’ For every 
time we use such phraseology we admit 
that we must depend upon the necro- 
mantic ability of our listeners for the 
comprehension of our words. We bare 
our poor, wizened-up vocabulary to 
the disgusted gaze of every passer-by. 
If the children find us using clear-cut 
sentences which are fascinating, they 
will attempt to do likewise; they will 
gladly read the sort of books that give 
us this delightful ability to express our- 
selves in an attractive way. 

And just one word here concerning 
slang. I believe that the striped vo- 
cabulary of cant is preferable to much 
of the stale English that many of us 
use in our classrooms. I fail to con- 
sider it necessarily praiseworthy when 
I am told that a certain classroom is 
free from slang. 


Kipling says, 
blued where the 


The chances are that 
the children are using stupid English. 
If the children are clothing their ideas 
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in scanty apparel, worn threadbare, so 
that their thoughts appear on the 
streets garbed in rags, I would as lief 
they had garbed their ideas in the 
picturesque language of the sporting 
pages. In a city of beggars a clown’s 
costume is a relief from the monotony 
of animated tatters. 

The most pitiful part of it all is that 
children have so many beautiful, or 
fantastic, or majestic thoughts — ideas 
that are pathetically and _ poetically 
sweet, or sublime or pregnant with 
youthful paradoxes — and they must 
clothe these ideas grotesquely or even 
obscenely because they have never 
heard or read enough to develop a 
vocabulary of imagery. 

King Cophetua may notice the beggar 
maid, but his next thought is to clothe 
her in raiment befitting her loveliness. 
To him she is a queen, though un- 
crowned and clad in rags. But in the 
eyes of the common people she may 
not seem the queen until he dresses her 
in clothes to match her beauty and to 
enhance her loveliness. King Cophet- 
ua may love her while clothed in rags, 
waiting for the tailors to outfit her, but 
children are more fickle. Too often, 
before children can properly dress their 
ideas and parade them for others to 
notice and envy, they have tired of 
them, and have gone off to play with 
some nasty little street gamin of an 
idea that looks best when it hasn’t any 
clothes on at all. 

Our own vocabularies are too limited, 
our own reading has been lacking the 
poetic touch, the inspiration of majesty 
of thought that we might secure from 
the masters of English. Yet were we 
not cheated in our education unless we 


were given the viewpoint of the worth- 
whileness of reading to develop mastery 
of imagery? Is there less reason for 
expressing a thought beautifully than 
there is for painting a picture? Is it 
not equally as important to teach chil- 
dren to speak artistically as to train 
them to paint pussy-willows and glue 
their daubs on grey paper? Why not 
teach children that sublime thoughts 
may as well be expressed in English as 
in carved wood and hewn stone? 
Where is the equivalent in our Eng- 
lish courses for the Perry pictures in 
our grotesque courses in the apprecia- 
tion of art? For, let me say, there can 
be almost no sadder sight, no more 
hopeless example of the lack of vision 
of certain teachers, than an art appre- 
ciation period in which there is no 
beauty of the spoken word. I do not 
care if the children know the minutize 
concerning every work of art in the 
world, unless they can put something 
of beauty into their talks and writings 
concerning them. One boy looks at 
the Angelus and thinks that something 
has been lost in the grass. Another 
boy wrote nothing for a long while, as 
he looked at the picture, and then put 
down this sole sentence, ‘‘ These people 
are weary, and they long for God.” 
That single sentence would outweigh 
all the long stories written by children 
concerning what is in the picture, when 
it was painted, and so forth. For the 
second boy had looked at the unknown 
world, found it beautiful, and had ex- 
pressed a beautiful thought simply, 
exactly picturing the reverent emotions 
of peasants at the close of a day of toil. 
To inspire in children a love for 
reading we must show the possibilities 
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And to do 
this it is not necessary to bring great 
masses of printed words before the 
children, any more than it is needful 
to board a child at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in order to develop a love for art. 
It is better to show small bits of ex- 
quisiteness, at first. Read widely, and 
when you discover something that 
appeals to you, take it to the class and 
read it, remembering that oral reading 
of something that reaches your own 
heart will be of far greater avail than 
attempting to get children to like 
things that you do not care for. If 
you can find no better book, use the 
well-known Heart-Throbs. any- 
thing that will enthuse you to enthuse 
the children over reading. 

Listen to a few bits that I like. “I 
brake the jaws of the unrighteous and 
plucked the prey out of his teeth.” 
Pages of mouthings concerning the 
triumph of good over evil could not 
equal that exact picture of triumphant 
good. Or listen to the littleness of man 
expressed by a poet: ‘‘Canst thou bind 
the cluster of the Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion? Canst thou lead forth 
the signs of the Zodiac in their season, 
or canst thou guide the Great Bear 
with her train?’’ You remember the 
passage, ‘‘And those who look out of 
the windows shall be darkened.’ Is 
there elsewhere an equally exact and 
beautiful phrase depicting the cloud 
over the intellect of the aged, the 
dimness of the eyes, windows of the 
soul? 


of the English language. 


Use 


For the boys there is such a wealth 
of glorious and inspiring poetry — and 
we must not forget that boys love 
poetry, and that the poetic instinct is 


in all persons and may form a barrier 
against distasteful thoughts and evil 
acts, if lifted to its proper plane in our 
educational system. Too often, how- 
ever, we spoil poetry, and its imagery, 
by insisting that children learn it in 
the classroom, or listen to it read orally 
by some execrable reader. 


There's a breathless hush in the close tonight — 
Ten to make and the match to win — 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote — 
Play up! Play up, and play the game! 
The sand of the desert is sodden red — 
Red with the wreck of a square that 
broke — 
The gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead — 
And the regiment blind with dust and 
smoke, 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honor a name, 
But the voice of a school-boy rallies the 
ranks: 
Play up! Play up, and play the game! 
This is the word that year by year 
While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dares forget. 
This they all, with a joyful mind, 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling, fling to the host behind — 
Play up! Play up, and play the game! 


— HENRY NEWBOLT. 


I should give adolescents poems like 
that, and would read 
them. 


“L’Envoi” to 
I remember a boy in a high 
school where I was teaching, some years 
ago; he was a dull boy whose English 
teacher could secure nothing worth 
while from him, and whose chances for 
graduation were very poor. This boy 
talked with me one afternoon concern- 
ing what he should do if he failed to 
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graduate, and I refused to discuss the 
possibility of failure with him, for chil- 
dren should not hear what to do in case 
of failure but in the event of success. 
As always, some volume of poetry was 
at hand in my office, and I casually 
asked him if he would do something 
take the book home and tell 
me if it was any good, for I was a 
science teacher, 


for me - 
and we science men 
and dull boys have little use for poetry, 
or time to read. Two or three days 
later John appeared in the laboratory 
and visited again with me, and upon 
asking him whether there was anything 
worth while in the book, John said, 
‘Most of it was over my head, but 
listen to this, Doc, you ought to know 
this Then he repeated that 
glorious poem beginning, ‘‘ When earth's 
last portrait is painted, and the tubes 
are twisted and dried” - 


one.”’ 


repeated it 
with the look in his eyes that one sees 
in the eyes of the prospector who has 
at last found gold. 
copied it into his 
the 
English course, he 


Moreover, he had 
notebook, to show 
John passed _ his 
became a constant 


other fellows. 
reader, and always was bringing to me 
some new bit of reading that he had 
found and liked. John had come at 
last to the realization that the unknown 
world was beautiful, and had set him- 
self to discover as much of it as he 
might. I me to 
tell you that he is teaching English 
somewhere, but actually he is a plumber. 
Nevertheless, 


suppose you expect 


is not the world richer 
by one more happy tradesman, who 
may lift himself out of the maze of 
pipes and traps and with the Dew-Man 
walk the pathways of infinity, singing, 
“It is beautiful, the unknown world!”’ 


Poems such as those I have men- 
tioned, and Swain’s “In Re Villon,” 
and the immortal ‘“‘I Have a Rendez- 
vous with Death’’— why make a list? 
Read such things to the children, or 
read bits of such things to them and 
leave the book where the children can 
pick it up and see if there are more of 
such wonderful bits of English in the 
unknown world. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 


Years ago I read that fragment. It 
that nothing finer could be 

It called up shivery pictures 
of a beautiful unknown world. To this 
day steadfastly have I refused to read 
the this poem as 
kindly set forth in every edition of 
Coleridge’s 


seems 
written. 


notes concerning 


For me _ Kubla 
Khan is still majestic, though he may 
have been a petty tyrant. Alph is still 
a thunderous river, disappearing into 
the ground with a mighty rush and far- 
flung spray, though it may be a tiny 
trickle in fact. 

I would not know these things that 
might spoil the mystery of the poetical 
fragment. 


works. 


For I have gone down with 
the water into the cavern and chosen 
that death to discover the beauties of 
that shut-in sea, where the sunlight 
never came, knowing full well that I 
should die there, never being able to 
ascend the steep waterway by which I 
had rushed down. For the unknown 
world is so beautiful that men are will- 
ing to die to discover its secrets, though 
they may not repeat them to an eager 


world. And I prefer the delicious 
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imaginary agony of my descent into 
these hidden pools, to the shock of 
knowing that, in reality, I could have 
crawled through the caverns of the 
Alph as one does through Lost River 
in New Hampshire, and come out dry- 
shod. 

When you find something worth 
while in the pvetry section of the 
Literary Digest, wasted in your attics, 
something worth listening to, give it to 
the class. They will hunt for its equal 
or its better. 

There can be no such thing as too 
many books for children. And it is 
neither my desire nor my duty to give 
you a list of chosen texts. But if we 
are to teach we are to inspire, to make 
it possible for other children to see the 
Dew-Light that leans over us all. 

Some psychologist has written that 
there should be at least six books ahead 
for each child to read. I differ from 
him — each child should have the whole 
unknown world before him, constantly 
pictured as beautiful, and forever should 
we open doors, for a moment, into the 
unknown world, that the child may 
desire to explore its beauties. Not six 
books lie ahead, but the Dew-Man’s 
footprints. 

There is too much of the training of 
the memory and not enough education 
of the desire to express one’s thoughts. 
Children receive the impression that 
education is the stringing together of 
memorized facts, not the noticing of 
white bunnies waiting for the sprinkling 
of dew upon their fur. 

The children write papers on phys- 
iology and hygiene with the windows 
down and the thermometer up. They 
write of the care of the body while per- 
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mitted to wear rubbers or rubber shoes 
and the Their 
hands smudge the clean surface of the 
paper on which you ask them to write 
a composition, and yet you must have 
a clean sheet, if you are to write well. 
They write about great characters in 
history, and how noble it is to be like 
them, yet they hear their teachers 
slurring each other and each other's 
work. They scan our faces for lines of 
greatness, due to our education, and 
too often they find the tell-tale lines of 
pettiness and tale-bearing and gossip 
and irritation against those in author- 
ity. They recite about the value of 
fresh air and find us mulling over work 
during the rest and recess periods, and 
understand why we are cross and irri- 
table in the classrooms. They see the 
fruits of education and find them bitter 
as the apples of the Dead Sea. 

Somewhere in our own training we 
lost track of the Dew-Man, and no 
longer do we find him polishing the 
flowers. But we must not allow this 
loss of ours to spoil the beautiful un- 
known world for the children. Each 
book is a door, and we must show chil- 
dren that the door may open so that 
they, too, as well as Hilda, may hear 
the Dew-Man making his song. 

There is no 


boots in classroom. 


way to do this but 
through reading, and more reading. 
And it will not be the oral reading in 
the classroom, stumblingly done and 
exasperatingly slow, but our own oral 
reading of beautiful bits of the un- 
known, and silent reading done by the 
children — works of fantasy, and hero 
stories, and travel stories, and above 
all poetry which gives to mankind the 
gifts of exact expression and of imagery. 
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And if we show children the beauties 
and fascinations of the world of silent 
reading, they will desire to stay with 
us that they may learn still more, that 


they may some time see something even 
more wonderful than Hilda saw when 
the Dew-Man ‘“‘came over the moun- 
tains wide.”’ 


THE CASE AGAINST INCIDENTAL LEARNING 


H. H. HAHN 


Dean of State Normal School and Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 


The expressions incidental-learning 
and direct-learning projects are used 
frequently in this article. What is the 
meaning of each of the two terms? In 
incidental learning the purpose of the 
project as the child perceives it is not 
the mastery of subject matter but the 
gaining of an objective for which the 
subject matterisnecessary. The child’s 
attention is centered upon the immedi- 
ate purpose and not upon the knowl- 
edge, skill, attitude, or appreciation 
instrumental in its realization. The 
child may not even know that he is 
mastering subject matter or acquiring 
skill or developing attitudes or appre- 
ciations. Indeed, he is not supposed 
to know, and to the extent in which the 
incidental-learning project is successful 
he does not know. Children are often 
quoted as liking project work ‘‘ because 
we learn and do not know it.” Ina 
sense, it is leading the child unwittingly 
into knowledge, or, as Davidson said of 
Emile, it is tricking the child into an 
education. 

On the other hand, the direct-learn- 
ing project may be defined as one whose 
immediate purpose is the acquisition of 
information or skill, or the development 
of attitudes or appreciations. In direct 


learning the child seeks the information 
because he keenly appreciates its human 
value. He knows what he is to learn 
and he is willing to learn it. In short, 
the learning constitutes the immediate 
purpose of this type of project. Com- 
paring the two kinds of projects, it 
may be said that when the project 
activity is used as a means to acquire 
information, the project is of the direct 
type; but when the project is used as 
an end and the information as a means 
to carry on the project activity, it 
belongs to the incidental type. Making 
a pictorial map of the natural regions 
of the United States to give to the 
school is an incidental-learning project. 
Making a pictorial map of the natural 
regions of the United States as the best 
way of learning and organizing facts 
worth knowing is a direct-learning 
project. Preparing samples of woolen 
products in the various stages of manu- 
facture from the raw material to the 
finished product, for the school museum, 
is an incidental-learning project. Pre- 
paring samples of woolen products in 
the various stages of manufacture to 
satisfy the child’s curiosity to know 
how the cloth for his clothes is made is 
a direct-learning project. 
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The above description of incidental 
learning shows that what is learned 
incidentally is at first either an un- 
differentiated part of the project activ- 
ity and has no existence as such in the 
learner’s mind, or, if he is conscious 
of its existence, it is not dissociated 
from the project activity and recalled 
in other relations. Thus, if the child 
learns characteristic facts concerning 
the natural regions of the United States 
by making a pictorial map to give to 
the school, he is either not conscious of 
what he has learned, or, if conscious, 
he remembers it only in connection 
with the pictorial map made for the 
school. Likewise, if the child learns 
how woolen cloth is made by preparing 
samples of woolen products in the 
various stages of manufacture, as an 
exhibit for the his 
knowledge is associated with the exhibit 
in the museum. 

There is no serious objection to this 
close association of what is learned 
with the immediate purpose of the 
project activity as the first stage of the 
learning process, provided the child is 
made conscious of the instruments he 
used in the realization of his purpose. 
On the contrary, it is strongly urged 
that what is worth knowing should be 
learned in connection with a concrete 
situation in which it is a 
factor. Such a procedure provides a 
motive for the learning activity and 
also gives the learner some apprecia- 
tion of the value of what he learns. So 
far as the incidental-learning project 
provides a motive and causes the child 
to appreciate the value of what he 
learns by learning it in a useful con- 
nection, incidental learning rests on a 


school museum ; 


necessary 


Neverthe- 
less, the fact that the child either does 
not know what he learns, or, knowing 


sound psychological basis. 


it, learns it to realize an immediate 
other than the gaining of 
information, is an element of weakness 
rather than one of strength in incidental 
learning. Should the learning activity 
stop with the completion of the inci- 


purpose 


dental-learning project, as is usually 
the case, what is learned would have 
only particular value; for having no 
other associated experiences, it could 
be recalled and used only in the partic- 
ular situation in which it was learned. 

Nor can one prove that a fact learned 
through its use in a concrete situation 
will naturally become detached without 
conscious effort on the part of the 
learner and be of use to him in other 
situations in which the fact bears func- 
tional relations. Everyday experience 
does not justify such an assumption; 
nor do carefully controlled experiments. 
Persons who learned the cardinal direc- 
tions from that vary in 
different localities are bound at times 
to be ‘“‘turned around.” In Bagley’s 
experiment the neatness developed in 
arithmetic did not transfer itself to 
other subjects. It is true that in the 
course of the child’s experience his 


conditions 


notion of a dog, for example, changes 
from a notion of particular value to one 
of general value without conscious 
effort on his part. But this change in 
the nature of the concept is not due to 
an inherent tendency of knowledge to 
develop general meaning, but rather to 
the fact that the child has experiences 
with different dogs in which the unes- 
sential traits vary and are often absent, 
while the essential traits are constant 
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and ever present. Thus the essential 
and not the accidental traits finally 
determine the meaning of dog by virtue 
of the law of frequency. Had all the 
child knows about dogs been learned 
from the study of but one dog project, 
his knowledge of dogs could have only 
particular value. This illustration 
should emphasize the point that in- 
formation acquired through its use in a 
single concrete situation, or in the real- 
ization of a single purpose, can have 
only particular meaning and this limited 
meaning will persist unless it is con- 
sciously generalized. The complete 
learning process consists of (1) learning 
a thing in a concrete relationship, (2) 
viewing it as an abstraction, and (3) 
applying it with necessary modifications 
to other concrete cases. The realiza- 
tion of the purpose of an incidental- 
learning project can carry the learning 
through only a single stage of the com- 
plete process, either the first or the 
third. Viewing knowledge as an ab- 
straction cannot be occasioned by an 
incidental-learning project whose im- 
mediate can never be the 
mastery of subject matter. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a generalization can be 
the result of incidental learning. Thus 
only the beginning and possibly the 
ending of the learning process fall 
within the field of incidental learning. 
In other words, incidental learning is 
incomplete and is likely to have only 
particular value. 

There is a second objection to inci- 
dental learning. The realization of 
the immediate purpose of the incidental- 
learning project not only leaves the 
learning process incomplete but also 
leaves the child without a motive to 


purpose 


complete it. The completion of the 
project activity satisfies the ‘inner 
urge’ of the child and leaves him in a 
state of unreadiness to work further 
with a by-product. Having accom- 
plished his purpose, he is through. If 
the knowledge partly acquired is to be 
given general value, a new motive 
must be set up. This new motive is 
identical with the motive that would 
have to be used in the direct-learning 
project, the motive being to acquire 
knowledge of general value. But it 
may be difficult at this stage of the 
learning process to set up a new motive 
because the child’s attention has been 
diverted from the value of knowledge 
to the immediate purpose of the inci- 
dental-learning project, and this pur- 
pose the child has already realized. 
He feels no need for further activity in 
this particular situation. The inci- 
dental-learning project may have made 
it almost impossible to induce on the 
part of the child an emotional attitude 
favorable to the completion of the 
learning act. Incidental learning may 
thus be a hindrance rather than a help 
in the acquisition of knowledge. But 
its advocates assume that the work of 
the school cannot be sufficiently mo- 
tivated to cause the child to engage in 
it wholeheartedly for the sake of the 
knowledge itself. An immediate pur- 
pose other than the mastery of subject 
matter must therefore be provided 
and the knowledge in question must 
be incidentally acquired for its realiza- 
tion. Thus, they say, the child’s work 
is made purposeful and as a result he 
pursues it wholeheartedly. The an- 
swer to this contention is that the child 
cannot fully acquire knowledge through 
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incidental learning. Such knowledge 
has only particular value for him. He 
knows it only in its instrumental rela- 
tion to the project’s immediate purpose. 
To generalize its value he must become 
interested in it for its own sake and 
seek to know it in other relations. 
This can be done in case the knowledge 
in question has large human value. 
Since the direct-learning project must 
be used to complete the learning ini- 
tiated by the incidental-learning proj- 
ect, and since the motivation of the 
former is made more difficult by the 
introduction of the latter, the inciden- 
tal-learning project is an unnecessary 
as well as a disturbing factor in the 
learning process. It merely starts the 
learner and then leaves him without a 
motive to finish. 

A third objection to incidental learn- 
ing lies in the fact that it contributes 
nothing toward the development of the 
student attitude. It neither creates 
nor satisfies an inner urge for knowl- 
edge as such. It implants no desire in 
the life of the child to seek truth for 
truth’s sake. It creates no abiding 
interests in branches of study or special 
fields of inquiry. It deliberately at- 
tempts to keep the child’s attention 
from the knowledge factor in the proj- 
ect activity. It does not require the 
child to contemplate information, skills, 
or appreciations, as such. One of the 
important duties of the teacher is to 
create on the part of the child a liking 
for the various branches he studies and 
a student’s attitude that will carry 
over into adult life. The absence of 
any attempt to develop such a liking 
and such an attitude seems to the writer 
a fatal defect in incidental learning. 


Finally, incftdental learning is not 
economical. In the preceding para- 
graphs attention is directed to the fact 
that the the incidental- 
learning project is realized before the 
knowledge sought is fully acquired. A 
second purpose is therefore necessary 
to cause the child to view what he 
learned incidentally as an abstraction 
and then associate it with other activ- 
ities which it makes possible. But this 
means that the school must develop on 
the part of the child a keen apprecia- 
tion of the social value of knowledge 
and induce him to seek it for its own 
sake. In other words, the school must 
use the direct-learning project to com- 
plete the work started by the inciden- 
tal-learning project. Why not use the 
direct-learning project to initiate the 
learning act as well as to complete it? 
If the incidental-learning project is to 
be used at all, it should be used as 
a means to realize the purpose of 
the direct-learning project. The child 
should be made to feel that he is not 
preparing a pictorial map of the natural 
regions of the United States for the 
sake of the map but for the sake of the 
knowledge which he acquires through 
its preparation. If the two types of 
projects are used as suggested above, 
only one purpose will be needed to 
carry the child through all three stages 
of the learning process. 


purpose of 


To use two 
purposes where one is sufficient and 
cause an interruption in the learning 
process besides is a waste of time and a 
dissipation of purposes. 

There is a second reason why inci- 
dental learning is not economical. All 
authorities that attention in 
learning means fewer repetitions, in- 


agree 
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creased comprehension, and 
permanency. In _ incidental 


the child’s attention 


greater 
learning 
is not fixed on 
what he is to learn but on the purpose 
of the project. Indeed, the immediate 
purpose of the project may be so all- 
absorbing that he is not even conscious 
of what he does learn. But whether 
or not he is conscious of the instru- 
ments used in the realization of his 
purpose, there is no fixation of atten- 
tion upon them as such. Incidental 
learning is therefore slower and less 
permanent than direct learning. The 
writer is fully aware of the claim that 
in incidental teaching the work of the 
child is strongly motivated and as a 
result he gives it his undivided atten- 
tion. But what is it that is strongly 
motivated? Where is the child’s at- 
tention? It is the immediate purpose 
of the incidental-learning project that 
receives the child’s undivided attention 
and not the acquisition of knowledge 
or skills, or the development of atti- 
tudes or appreciations. 

That learning is directly propor- 
tional to the number of attentive repe- 
titions, everything else being equal, 
constitutes a third reason why inci- 
dental learning is not economical. In 
incidental learning the part of the 
project activity involving the learning 
factor gets no more repetitions than 
does the activity as a whole. How 
much arithmetic does the child learn 
by playing the ‘“‘bean-bag game’’ or 
by making a sled? Compared with 
direct learning, incidental learning yields 
relatively few repetitions. For drill 
purposes the value of incidental in- 


struction is almost zero. There is less 


objection to incidental teaching when 
used in the presentation of a new proc- 
ess or item of knowledge. But even 
the presentation of new knowledge by 
the incidental method entails 
because the child is required to do a 
number of things foreign to the learn- 
ing for the sake of the knowledge factor 
in the project. 

The following, then, are the principal 
defects of incidental teaching: first, it 
merely initiates the learning act, but 
does not complete it; second, it leaves 
the learner without a motive to com- 
plete the learning act and thus forms 
an interruption in the learning process; 
third, it contributes nothing toward 
making the child a seeker after truth; 
and, fourth, it is wasteful (a) because 
of the interruption caused by the 
necessity of providing a second purpose 
in order to complete the learning act, 
(b) because the thing learned does not 
receive the child’s undivided atten- 
tion, and (c) because incidental teach- 
ing yields relatively few repetitions. 
Whether incidental teaching has merits 
to offset these defects is a question that 
can be answered only by comparing its 
results with those of direct instruction. 
Standardized achievement tests enable 
teachers to make such comparisons. 
Unfortunately not enough comparisons 
have been made to justify a definite 
conclusion. Before final judgment can 
be rendered, we need to supplement the 
unsystematic trial of the incidental 
method in the classroom by systematic 
and _ controlled experiments. This 
much is certain, however, that inci- 
dental teaching has not yet justified 
itself in terms of results. 


waste 








A DAY IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


GRACE LANGDON 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri 


The senior class of Teachers College, 
Kansas City, is divided into two sec- 
tions, the upper grade and the kinder- 
garten-primary. At various times girls 
from the upper grade section expressed 
the opinion that ‘‘Kindergarten is a 
good place for mothers to send their 
children to be amused,” or, ‘‘ Kinder- 
garten is a very interesting place to 
visit but they never do anything there 
but play.” 

As no amount of talking could con- 
vince them that kindergarten training 
is a vital factor in the successful work 
of the other grades, the kindergarten- 
primary students asked fora period in 
which to carry out a demonstration 
that would convey to the other students 
an idea of the importance of kinder- 
garten training. In order to do this, 
it was decided to show a day in kinder- 
garten, where two teachers would carry 
on the usual day’s program with a 
typical group. To aid the audience in 
interpreting the activities of the day, 
one girl was selected to explain the 
steps in the procedure. 

Since it was not possible to have the 
children themselves, each girl selected 
one child in the observation kinder- 
garten whom she intended to imper- 
sonate. She visited the kindergarten 
daily for several weeks, observing this 
child and noting: 


Individual differences. 


2. Native tendencies. 
3. Response to varying stimuli. 
4. Processes of habit formation. 


ty 
ty 


After each girl in the class had been 
given the opportunity to demonstrate 
her ability as teacher, two were chosen 
by the group for the demonstration 
lesson. 

The group that developed was a 
typical one such as might have been 
found in any kindergarten. It in- 
cluded the child who always talks and 
the child who never talks; the child 
who wishes to attract attention and the 
shy, timid child; the ones who need 
much individual attention and the 
many healthy children who are the 
teacher’s delight. 

In order to conduct the kindergarten 
as a real one it became necessary to 
make a study of: 

I. The objectives of the kindergarten. 
Applying principles previously stud- 
ied, it was decided that since the chief 
aim of education in any grade is to 
prepare the child for citizenship, this 
should be begun in the kindergarten, 
and that he should be helped in 
forming: 

1. Habits of conduct and thinking 
which will make it possible for him 
to take his place in society and to 
contribute to the good of the group. 

2. Appreciations for literature, music, 
and art, which will safeguard his 
leisure time and enable him to live 
more fully. 

The report card in in the 
kindergartens of the Kansas City 
schools provides for the grading of 
the children in terms of 


use 


habits and 
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attitudes rather than subject matter. 
Each student was given one of these 
cards and was asked to take it with 


her to the kindergarten, checking 
on the habits of the child whom 
she intended to impersonate. This 


check-up called the attention of the 

students to the fact that it is reason- 

able to expect the following habits 
to be well formed by the close of the 
kindergarten year: 

1. Physical habits. 

a. Health habits: (1) Breathing 
correctly with mouth closed. 
(2) Using a handkerchief. (3) 
Keeping materials and fingers 
away from mouth. 

b. Orderliness: (1) Taking care of 
wraps. (2) Working in an 
orderly way. 

c. Promptness: (1) Getting to 
schoolon time. (2) Respond- 
ing to signals instantly. (3) 
Getting and putting away 
materials promptly. 

Mental habits. 

a. Clear thinking: (1) Seeing es- 
sentials in things to be made 
ordone. (2) Answering ques- 
tions pointedly. (3) Talking 
definitely and to the point. 

b. Initiative and originality: (1) 
Finding original ways of doing 
things. (2) Meeting difficul- 
ties fearlessly and asking for 
help only when needed. 

. Social habits. 


iS) 


- 
we 


a. Self-control: (1) Keeping hands 
off other people. (2) Obey- 
ing those in authority courte- 
ously. 

b. Codperation: (1) Working and 
playing harmoniously without 


NO 
we 


‘“bossing.’’ (2) Helping carry 
out suggestions made by the 
group. 

c. Courtesy and consideration: (1) 
Paying attention when others 
are talking. (2) Talking and 
laughing quietly. 

II. The general conduct of the room. 

This includes: 
1. The time schedule. 

Since no study had been made of 
the daily program and no one was 
sure what the usual time allotment 
for each subject is, groups were 
assigned to visit kindergartens in 
different parts of the city and 
bring back with them copies of 
the daily programs. On com- 
paring these it was found that 
they were quite similar, though 
very flexible; in general they were 
as follows: 

9:00— 9:20 — Greeting. 

Prayer. 

Discussion of work for 
the day and setting of 
the problem. 

9 :20-10:05 — Handwork. 

10:05-10:15 — Ciean up. 

Check-up on work ac- 
complished. 

10:15-10:30 — Recess. 

10:30-10:45 — Rest. 

Lunch. 

10:45-11:45 — Music. 

Rhythm. 

Play. 

Stories. 

There seemed to be no question 
but that the day should begin with 
greeting and prayer. 

After some study of the principles 
underlying the formulation of the 
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daily program, the students found 
that little children reason in exactly 
the same way as adults, yet they do 
it with materials rather than with 
abstract ideas. For this reason the 
whole kindergarten day centers about 
the handwork period, which should 
be early in the session, when the child 
is fresh and capable of doing his best 
thinking. They found that this 
manual activity furnished the central 
idea, holding together all the work of 
the day. Songs, play, and stories all 
naturally relate to this activity and 
are an outgrowth of it. 

The students saw that the rest 
period, during which the children 
form the habit of relaxation, should 
follow the period of greatest physical 
activity — the recess period. 

The students found that the peri- 
ods for music, play, and stories, all 
following the rest and lunch period, 
are often shifted to fit the situation. 
2. The arrangement of furniture and 

order of the room. 

As the students experimented 
with their dramatization they 
discovered that much confusion 
might be eliminated by a careful 
arrangement of furniture. Tables 
were placed near to the supply 
table so that it was not necessary 
to walk the entire length of the 
room in going from one to another. 
The supply table was made ac- 
cessible from all four sides; and 
one student suggested the advan- 
tage of having two supply tables 
if the group of children was large. 

The piano was moved several 
times until it was located so that 
the children could gather in a 


social group near it without being 
crowded by tables, chairs, etc. 

After standing in a most incon- 
venient place for several days, the 
lunch table was moved so that the 
children eating lunch would not 
be disturbed by those at the 
library table or in the playhouse. 

One day during a discussion a 
student remarked that she had 
been in one kindergarten where 
the children showed very dis- 
orderly habits. She added, ‘‘The 
room was so disorderly that I 
wondered if that had anything to 
do with the habits of the children.” 

This led to a discussion as to 
whether or not there was any 
direct connection between a dis- 
orderly room and disorderly think- 
ing and behavior. After reading 
several references, the students 
decided that it was impossible to 
learn to work, think, and act in an 
orderly way in a disorderly room. 
They decided that the teacher 
should be expected to see that 
tables and chairs were in order; 
that the top of the piano should 
be free from all but necessary 
books; that books upon the li- 
brary table should be arranged 
conveniently for use; that materi- 
als on the supply table should not 
be in confusion; that pictures 
should be placed so that they could 
easily be seen; and that black- 
boards should be clean. 

They decided also that the 
teacher should utilize every oppor- 
tunity to hold the children re- 
sponsible for maintaining this 
order. 
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3. The management of the lunch pe- 
riod. This is the opportunity for: 

a. Placing responsibility upon the 
children by allowing them 
to take turns arranging the 
tables. 

b. Forming desirable habits, such 
as: (1) Washing hands before 
eating. (2) Saying grace. 
(3) Carrying on social con- 
versation while eating. (4) 
Eating slowly and in a proper 
manner. 

c. Arousing appreciation of: (1) 
A well-appointed table by 
using a clean table cover, if 
only paper toweling, and hav- 
ing some sort of center deco- 
ration. (2) Good table man- 
ners. 

III. Method of developing habits, at- 
titudes, and _ appreciations in the 
children by means of: 

1. Handwork. 

After considerable discussion the 
students decided to show how a 
project might be launched. Since 
the Easter season was approach- 
ing, the florist shop was chosen as 
being suitable. The interest in 
this would be stimulated by an 
excursion to a florist’s shop near 
by, where attention would be 
called to different kinds of flowers, 
vases, baskets, etc. 

During their Junior year the 
students had studied ‘“*The Use of 
Materials in the Education of 
Little Children,’’ and had become 
familiar with the steps necessary 
in every handwork period. These 
were recalled and applied to the 
present situation. 


First Step — Creation or recall 
of a need. 

In this case the need was to be 
created by the visit to the florist’s 
shop. By means of questions 
such as, ‘“‘What interested you 
most at the florist’s shop?” 
“Which flower did you like best?” 
the teacher planned to help the 
children to recall their experience 
and to aid them in forming the 
habit of talking definitely and to 
the point. 

Second Step — Development of 
the idea. 

In order to so develop the idea 
that children might achieve a 
result which would satisfy. them, 
the students saw the necessity for 
providing many opportunities for 
deepening the impression already 
made by the visit to the florist’s 
shop. Blooming plants were 
brought to the room; pictures 
were collected to take the place 
of flowers that it was impossible 
to obtain. Care was taken that 
these pictures should be large 
enough to be seen easily, and 
distinct enough to avoid the con- 
fusion resulting from vagueness of 
detail. In the dramatization at- 
tention was called to the out- 
standing characteristics of many 
of the flowers — the cup-like shape 
of the tulip, the pointed petals of 
the jonquil arranged around the 
cup-like center, the fringed edge 
of the carnation, etc. 

Third Step — Selection of mate- 
rial necessary for carrying out the 
idea. 

The students saw the opportu- 
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nity here for helping the children 
form the habit of working in an 
orderly way by aiding them in the 
selection of their materials through 
the use of such a question as, 
“What materials will you need 
for your flower?” rather than 
letting them go to the supply 
table many times for some for- 
gotten material. Here, too, they 
saw the opportunity for forming 
the habit of being economical in 
the use of materials by insisting 
upon the use of newspaper until a 
satisfactory result showed that 
good paper would not be wasted. 

Fourth Step — Experimentation. 

On the day of the demonstration 
the student who explained the 
procedure to the audience called 
attention to the fact that it was 
during this part of the period that 
the child was given his greatest 
opportunity to develop initiative 
and originality. Previously his 
attention had been called to es- 
sentials in the objects to be made. 
Now he was left free to carry out 
his own ideas. The audience was 
asked to notice how help was 
given, not by dictation but by 
suggestive questions, by calling 
attention to the real article, or by 
the use of pictures. 

Fifth Step — Check-up. 

During the tryouts, great em- 
phasis was placed upon this step, 
since it is here that standards are 
raised and many language habits 
formed. It was found advisable 
to divide the group for the check- 
up, each teacher taking half, in 
order to give more opportunity to 


Ny 


the individual child to 
himself. 

Sixth Step— Further experimen- 
tation another day. 
Language. 


express 


The ‘Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for the Elementary Schools 
of Kansas City’”’ formed the basis 
of this study. Each student was 
asked to become familiar with the 
opportunity for language develop- 
ment as outlined herein and to 
determine which period of the day 
presented greatest opportunity for 
this development. 

The conclusion reached was that 
every period should be a language 
period, that at all times the chil- 
dren should hear correct English 
used by the teacher, and that 
every opportunity to enlarge the 
speaking vocabulary should be 
utilized. 

The opinion seemed to be gen- 
eral that the Handwork and Dra- 
matic Play periods presented es- 
pecial opportunity 
the habit of: 

a. Speaking definitely and to the 
point. 

b. Answering questions pointedly. 

c. Using complete sentences. 

d. Using new words added to the 
vocabulary. 

Since the students had taken a 
course in ‘‘Children’s Literature”’ 
during their Junior year, stories 
suitable for this occasion were re- 
called. ‘‘The Fairy Tulips,”’ from 
Bailey and Lewis, For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour, was selected as fitting 
in well with the idea being de- 
veloped. Only 


for forming 


such stories as 
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represented the best in literature 

were considered, since the stu- 

dents realized that this was the 
opportunity for arousing an ap- 
preciation of good literature. 

3. Music. 

A brief study was made of the 
types of music best adapted for: 
a. Singing. 

Song books in use in the public 
schools were examined and songs 
suitable for the occasion were 
selected. 

The steps in teaching rote songs 
were recalled. Singing habits for 
which the kindergarten is held 
responsible were emphasized, as: 
(1) Waiting for prelude to be 
finished. (2) Beginning on first 
note. (3) Singing with soft tones. 
(4) Pronouncing words distinctly. 
(5) Having a good position for 
singing. 

b. Appreciation and _ interpreta- 

tion. 

The list of available phonograph 
records was examined and selec- 
tions were made of those which 
might be used for appreciation in 
this situation. ‘‘ Narcissus,’’ by 
Nevin, was the one used on the 
day of the demonstration. 

Pictures, stories, and poems 
were selected and the methods 
whereby they might be used to 
stimulate interpretation were dis- 
cussed. 

4. Dramatic Play. 

This study followed an observa- 
tion of some spontaneous dramatic 
play in the kindergarten and was 
organized about questions asked by 
the students, such as: What stimu- 


NS 
~sI 


lates dramatic play? What con- 

stitutes good dramatic play? What 

is the value of dramatic play? 

Principles developed the year pre- 
vious, in a class in “‘ Play,’’ were re- 
called and applied to the new situa- 
tion. Later it was decided to make 
no attempt to show dramatic play, 
since in a real kindergarten the play 
would not begin with the launching 
of the project but would develop 
spontaneously after a few articles 
had been made which would act as 
stimuli. 

After the project was completed the 
students were asked to check up and 
determine to what extent they felt 
themselves better fitted for teaching 
because of the time spent in preparation 
for the demonstration. After individ- 
ual study, group discussion, and class 
discussion they decided that through 
the activity there had been developed: 
I. Habits of: 

1. Talking definitely and to the 
point; asking pointed questions. 
Planning work with a definite end 
in view. 

3. Thinking quickly in order to meet 
situations as they arose during 
tryouts. 

4. Using constructive criticism in- 
telligently. 


Ny 


5. Being courteous and considerate 
in working with other people. 
6. Thinking a problem through to 
the end. 
II. A broader insight into: 
I. Psychological principles underly- 
ing: 
a. Formulation of curriculum. 
b. Formulation of program. 
c. Teaching method. 











Ny 


. Accomplishments expected of a 
child by the close of the kinder- 
garten year. 

3. The objectives determining kin- 

dergarten procedure. 

III. Appreciation of: 

1. Child nature, through study of 
the individual children. This led 
to a greater sympathy for children 
and a better understanding of 
their actions. 

The kindergarten as a place of 

training for citizenship. 

3. Need for organization of room, 

materials, children, and ideas. 

4. The need for poise and self-control 

on the part of the teacher before 
can expect to form 

habits in children. 

5. The fact that principles underly- 

ing method are identical in all 

grades. 


Nv 


she these 
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AT WORK 


SARAH MARK IMBODEN 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Decatur, Illinois 


Within the past few years much has 
been written regarding ‘‘Training of 
Teachers in Service.” It is the purpose 
of this article to tell in a concrete, de- 
tailed manner what is done in Decatur, 
Illinois, in aiding the new teachers in 
the become adjusted as 
quickly as possible, and to describe the 


system to 


means used to help each teacher to do 
her best in a coéperative, working corps. 





Teachers generally will fall into one 
of the following characteristic groups: 

1. Superior teachers with adequate training, 
needing no stimulation but their own ideals and 
the appreciation and recognition of their own 
successful efforts. 

2. Successful experienced teachers of native 
ability who lack the required professional train- 
ing. This group may be divided into two classes: 


a. Conservative and slow in accepting 


changes in methods. 
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b. Eager to know the new in education and 
greatly desirous of growth. 
3. Professionally trained with successful ex- 
perience but new to system. 

4. Professionally 


service. 


trained but first year in 


5. Poorly trained and inexperienced. 


Fortunately we no longer find it 
necessary in Decatur, because of lack 
of funds or scarcity of supply, to have 
many teachers in the last group. 

Let us consider first what is done for 
those teachers in the third and fourth 
groups. 

I cannot overemphasize the harmony 
which needs to exist between the 
supervisory and the teaching 
The supervisor should be one 
of them — not one over them. It is 
true that to her they should look for 
real educational 
sympathetic 


force 
l 06 | y. 


leadership, but her 
understanding of their 
problems, her desire to be of service to 
all should be so evident that the teach- 
ers feel themselves a real, vital part of 
a big whole — all working together on 
the principles and ideals which should 
direct and control classroom procedure. 

The greater percentage of the teach- 
ers in groups three and four come to us 
with a limited knowledge of the new 
methods of teaching, such as the proj- 
ect, problem-solving, and the socialized 
recitation. 

It is one of the chief functions of the 
supervisor to acquaint the new teachers 
with this higher plane of teaching as 
quickly as possible. A supervising 
principal can do much, but it has al- 
ways seemed wise for the supervisor 
to get this new group together quite 
early in the fall for a series of discus- 
sions. 


The following rating slip is used in 
our system and forms the basis for the 
first discussion with the teachers: 
(aaa Subject 
Grade... 


ee: Date 


(The criticisms for the teacher’s 


help and guidance in personal 


made are 
improvement, 
rather than for her rating and ranking in office 
records.) 
Physical conditions 

Temperature too high; normal; low. 

Light excessive; proper; insufficient. 

Floors clean; fair only; dirty. 

Teacher's desk orderly; in disorder. 

Boards show good housekeeping — Yes; No. 
Discipline good; fair; poor. 


Teacher sympathetic; sarcastic; loud; animated; 
listless; neat; untidy: just; unjust: expeditious; 
slow: welcomes; resents: ignores; acts upon 
suggestions of supervisor and principal. 

Assignment 
Apparently too long; reasonable; too short 
Apparently made thoughtfully; without an aim. 
Included helpful outline; included only pages; 
chapters; or topics. 

Recitation 


Spiritless; interesting; thought 


memoriter; showed sense of 


provoking; 
values; lacked 
proportion: important points summarized; not 
summarized: maps, pictures, and blackboard 
illustrative materials utilized; not utilized: 
pupils’ initiative encouraged; not encouraged: 
outside interests related; not related. 


Language —Pupils’ errors in 
(a) enunciation, corrected; tgnored. 
(b) pronunciation, corrected; ignored. 
(c) syntax, corrected; ignored. 
Expression full and free; scrappy. 
Teacher’s English good; medium; poor. 
Posture of pupils helped; ignored. 
Study class busy; idle; mischievous. 
Program followed; abandoned. 
Conference with teacher desired; unnecessary. 
Habit Formation, correct; incorrect. 


Seat Work, profitable; unprofitable; related to 
project; correlated with other subjects. 
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One needs to realize that any process 
of readjustment must of necessity be 
a slow, gradual one. For that reason 
the slip as a general thing is not given 
until after several visits have been 
made. It is found, however, that even 
though a brief conference is given to 
the teacher after a visit she voluntarily 
asks for the marked slip. 

In order that the supervisor’s visit 
may result in the greatest possible bene- 
fit, it often seems best for her to take a 
class and demonstrate by her teaching 
the points she wishes to bring out in 
order that the teacher may more effec- 
tively and economically get the re- 
quired results in pupils’ growth. With 
weak or inexperienced teachers such 
visits are followed up to see that the 
weaknesses are gradually being elimi- 
nated and that growth is being estab- 
lished upon sound psychological prin- 
ciples. 

It is an annual custom for the new 
teachers in the system to be given a 
visiting day which has been planned 
for them by the supervisor. The 
schedule below shows the plan carried 
out. 

A week following these visiting days 
the teachers meet with the supervisor 
and discuss the work seen. This has 
always proved to be a most effective 
way of stimulating effort on the part 
of the new teachers to measure up to 
the superior teachers in the system. It 


should be noted that by new teachers 
we do not mean weak teachers. 

The rest of this article deals more 
specifically with means used to help all 
teachers in the system. 

One of my chief concerns has always 
been an earnest endeavor to stimulate 
teachers by guiding them in their pro- 
fessional reading. We need to have 
our teachers intelligent co-workers, ca- 
pable of judging and evaluating their 
own work. Teachers should know for 
themselves the change of practice in 
methods of procedure which have been 
the result of scientific investigation and 
standard tests. 

At one time I listed thirty magazine 
articles and ten books and asked for a 
written report at the end of the year, 
to be based upon the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What questions, if any, have arisen in your 
mind concerning the methods or experi- 
ments discussed in the readings suggested? 

2. What viewpoint hitherto held has been 
confirmed and your teaching confidence 
thereby strengthened? 


. What new viewpoint has been gained? 


ioe) 


Have you attempted in light of the new 
angle given to modify vour teaching method? 
If so, give example and tell results. 

4. Many educational questions are still de- 
batable and no final decision has been 
reached. What effect has this on you? 
Do you hold tenaciously to your old methods 
or do you endeavor to try out (for a suf- 
ficient time) the new methods that appeal 
to you, and study and compare results? 


FirtH GRADE — THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Teachers Visited 


Elizabeth Madden 


Teachers Visiting 
Lettie Jones 

Nell Weasel 
Edna Logan Norma Preston 
Mary Bence 
Gertrude Karr 


School 
Oakland 


E. A. Gastman 


Roby McAmis Pugh 


Subjects Taught 
Geography (problem solving) 
Arithmetic drill 
Hygiene correlated with English 
Geography drill 
English (oral); silent reading 
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Written reports were received from 
103 teachers. The amount of reading 
done by any one teacher ranged from 
three magazine articles to seven books 
and twenty articles. 

Thirteen teachers reported that they 
had received helpful suggestions in the 
teaching of spelling, twelve in the social- 
ized recitation, sixteen in the problem 
attack, twenty-four in English, fifteen 
in silent reading, fourteen in phonics, 
four in administrative problems, and 
ten in free activity. 

A few excerpts from teachers’ reports 
are given below: 

We have not been able to work out an entire 
country according to the four points suggested in 
Mr. Brown’s outline for problem work, but we 
have solved such problems as this with very 
interesting results: “Snow is unknown in the 
streets of Rome, while New York in the same 
latitude is often ice bound and has very deep 
snows in the winter.’”’” The geographical princi- 
ples — eievation, effect of winds, and position of 
mountain ranges — that were fixed in the minds 
of the children from their investigations and 


conclusions for this problem, were quickly 
applied later. 

A principal writes: 

Our professional reading should result in 


better assignments, a broader conception of 
plans, ease in execution of, and a knowledge of 
what educators locally or nationally are doing. 


Another teacher writes: 

The many experiments and issues that are 
debated problems in the world of educational 
research today give us wide range for thought 
and action in our individual work. No big thing 
worth while has ever been accomplished without 
dreams, experiments, and failures preceding its 
success. Only by comparison of past and pres- 
ent can one check up the growth and advance- 
ment of himself and work. 


In most of our elementary schools 
the following journals are subscribed 


for and read: Elementary School Journal, 
Journal of Educational Method, and 
Journal of Educational Research. All 
teachers profited from this professional 
—perhaps the teachers in 
groups I and 2 more than in 3 and 4, 
however, due to broader experience. 
Last year twelve demonstration les- 
conducted. Intermediate 
grade teachers saw lessons in arithmetic, 


reading 


sons were 
history, geography, and literature; pri- 
mary teachers saw dramatization, silent 
reading, language games, spelling and 
phonics. Project lessons were also seen. 
These lessons were held after 3.30. All 
principals and teachers in the system 
having the same half-year grade were 
required to attend. This year we are 
asking teachers from grades below and 
above to attend 
came from the teachers themselves. 

Notice of the type of lesson to be 
seen is sent out at least three days in 
advance so that teachers may have 
time to review the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying that special type. 

The drill lesson in arithmetic was 
given a few days after a general meeting, 
at which time the supervisor gave a 
fifty-minute talk on the essentials of a 
drill lesson. 


also. The request 


Preceding the second grade dramati- 
zation the following questions were sent 
to the first and second grades: 

1. What are the psychological justi- 
fications of dramatizations? 

2. What are the chief values derived 
from dramatizing a story? 

3. What stories best lend themselves 
to dramatization? Cite example. 

4. Which has the greater educational 
value, those stories found in text on 
page 47, ‘“The Cock, the Mouse and 
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the Little Red Hen,”’ page 61, ‘‘The 
Golden Bucket,” or the dramatization 
of a story read or told by the teacher? 
Give reasons. 

The teachers visiting seldom leave 
the school visited until after five o'clock. 
The principal serves as hostess and 
takes them through the building. In 
most instances the teachers have some- 
thing worth while in their rooms from 
which others can profit — assignments, 
graphs, sand table projects, etc. 

The older and best teachers in the 
system, who, as a rule, conduct these 
demonstration lessons, are given an 
unsupervised visiting day. The super- 
visor sends them to other strong teach- 
ers in the system. We find they 
greatly appreciate the opportunity 
which it gives them in evaluating their 
own work. The teachers report that 
the interchange of ideas obtained in 
conferences at the recess or the dis- 
missal period is also of great value. 

Early in the semester each teacher 
above the third grade sent in two en- 
tire sets of papers from each half-year 
grade. The supervisor spent two 
weeks in going over these papers. 
They were then returned to the teach- 
ers with notations and an evaluation 
of their work. This was a supervisory 
check on the work of the teachers and 








proved of great value to the supervisor 
in knowing the results obtained from 
any given teacher. Moreover it served 
the teacher as much as an actual visit 
from the supervisor, and showed her 
in what particular her work was strong 
or weak. 

A discussion of the work sent in was 
taken up at the next grade meeting. 
In many cases the teacher when send- 
ing in her set of papers wrote a note to 
the supervisor explaining her method 
of procedure, the lesson immediately 
preceding the one written lesson sent 
in, and the assignment of the lesson 
seen. ) 

Many teachers in our system have 
successfully carried through to com- 
pletion a project which has covered a 
period of at least six weeks and which 
has correlated most of the curriculum 
subjects. The teachers who have done 
this have been encouraged to write an 
article describing the same. 

Decatur has long been noted for 
having teachers who give unstintingly 
of their time, energy, and devotion for 
the welfare of the schools they serve, 
and the extra time and extra work re- 
quired are not only willingly given but, 
as mentioned before, opportunities of 
the kinds indicated are sought by the 
teachers 
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A SIXTH-GRADE LESSON IN WRITING 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 


A skilful teacher will seize every oppor- 
tunity to let the children do independent 
thinking. When real situations arise for 
solution, as far as possible, the entire re- 
sponsibility for carrying it out should be 
felt by them. If they realize the value of 
the task and that success or failure will be 
brought upon a group as a result of their 
efforts, earnest, hard work is sure to follow. 
Through arithmetic, occasions should be 
used to emphasize civic responsibility 
which will carry into action that which is 
needed for the welfare of the child as well 
as the community. The following lesson 
was so taught that the above objectives 
might to some extent be accomplished. 

A sixth grade was asked to contribute an 
article to the Safety Council Journal, pub- 
lished by the Safety Department of the 
Cleveland Public Schools. The honor of 
such a privilege and need for a good piece 
of work were the first ideas brought out by 
different members of the class, for they 
knew their contribution would be read by 
The 
need of deciding what to do next presented 
itself. Various were given 
upon which the rest of the class quickly 
passed judgment. 


many school children in Cleveland. 


suggestions 


“Let us write a poem about safety.” 

‘No, Charles, every paper has had a 
poem. I think we should try to get some- 
thing different, something no other school 
has done.” 

“Why not write a list of rules?”’ 

“T don’t like that, Mary, because we 
have had all those rules in the Safety Book 
and I don’t believe we could make any 
better ones.” 

“IT wonder if we could make a graph 
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showing all the accidents Chief Stanton 
told us had occurred in the past year in 
Cleveland and compare them to accidents 
in other cities.” 

“John, that would be a good idea, but 
not now, because we must have it done by 
this noon, and it would be impossible for 
us to get by that time the statistics we 
need from other cities.” 

“T should think we could make up some 
concrete problems for other children to 
work and use figures that the policeman 
gave us.” 

“Oh, I like that. It would be different, 
but the problems would have to be interest- 
ing ones.” 

At this point the teacher stepped in and 
asked the children to state other things 


that would make their problems good 
ones. These suggestions were offered: 

1. They should be about safety. 

2. They should tell a story so the chil- 
dren would be interested. 

3. As far as possible true facts should be 
used. 

4. They should be alive. 

5. They should be stated clearly. 

6. They should be clever. 


7. They should be the kind that will 
make the children think get 
answers. 

8. They might be problems that do not 
need figures for an answer. 


to the 


After this discussion the question arose 
as to whether or not such an undertaking 
would These 
revealed the attitude of the class: 


be worth while. answers 
1. We will help other children avoid 
accidents. 
2. Our make 
realize how many people are injured and 


problems will children 


killed by carelessness. 
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3. It will help children in their arithme- 
tic. It will help us, too. 

4. Children will have to think to get 
the answers. 

When a child asked for what grade the 
problems should be made, the majority of 
the class voted to make some for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, but asked 
that all be given a chance to work as many 
as they could. 

The class quickly agreed that the best 
way to make the problems would be for 
each child to write one, then read it to the 
class for their suggestion and criticism. 
The best ones then would be chosen to send 
to the paper. The following problems 
were the result of such an endeavor: 


SAFETY PROBLEMS 


1. The population of our city in 1920 
was 797,000. In 1922, 135 persons were 
killed. What per cent of the population of 
1920 were killed in 1922? Name five ways 
by which these casualties might have been 
avoided. 

2. John earned 25 cents shoveling snow 
for Mr. White. He ran excitedly to Smith’s 
Candy Kitchen and when crossing the 
street he dropped his money. While he 
was searching for it, a Goff Kirby truck 
turned the corner. The driver tried to 
avoid hitting the boy and crashed into a 
Ford in which were two men, one lady, and 
two children. All were hurt and taken in 
the ambulance to the How 
many went there? A month later John’s 
father had to pay a doctor’s bill of $95.00 
and a hospital bill of $125.co. How much 
did John’s carelessness cost his father? 
Dramatize this story. 

3. What do the roth, Ist, 6th, 5th, 20th, 
and 25th letters of the alphabet spell? 
How do you observe this? 


hospital. 


4. In 1922, 966 children were injured. 
If, in 1923, one-third as many are hurt, how 
many less will that be? 


5. Of 2893 persons injured in 1922, 966 
were children. 
injured? What 


How many grown-ups were 


per cent of each were 
injured? 
That the 


lesson 


this 
arithmetic is 


class got much out of 
growth in 
that their contribu- 
tion would be read by other school children, 


many of them of their own ability, they 


besides 


obvious. Realizing 


worked hard to compose them accurately 
and effectively. While through their prob- 
lems they were teaching indirectly princi- 
ples of safety to children, they, too, were 
being impressed by such importance. They 
were conscious of having used a good 
method of work. They had opportunity 
at various times to sense values and pass 
judgment. They felt a certain satisfac- 
tion in having done something which might 
help other school children. Confidence in 
their ability was developed, and eagerness 
to have other work of a similar nature 
grow out of this lesson was manifested by 
this suggestion: “I believe we could make 
up a little book of problems and publish 
them for school children to use.”’ 

The above procedure made use of the 
pupils’ immediate environment, provided 
for self-activity and coéperative helpful- 
ness, and resulted in a real and enthusiastic 
interest in this arithmetic work. 

ALEDAH L. NELSON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A PROJECT IN ORAL AND WRITTEN 
ENGLISH FOR THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
I. Teacher’s Aim. 
A. Ultimate. 

1. To improve the speech and the 
written English of the children of 
the Intermediate Department. 

2. To enlist the interest of the chil- 
dren in Good English Week, and 
to make them feel a part of the 
National movement. 
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B. Immediate. 
1. To arouse the interest of the chil- 
dren in the improvement of their 

own English. 

2. To develop this interest until it 
culminated in a chapel program 
during Good English Week. 

Il. Materials Used. 
Good English stories, plays, games, 
songs, verses, cartoons, and posters. 
Ill. Procedure. 
A. Raising the Project. 

1. By informal discussion, teachers 
called attention to the numer- 
ous English errors. 

2. The teachers told of the Na- 
tional Good English Week, 
and the children at once 
begged for a Good English 
Week, too. 

B. Setting the Problems. 

1. To prevent 

work 


the 
among 
the three grades: the fourth 
worked on stories, the fifth on 
verses and talks, 
and the sixth on dramatiza- 
tionofaplay. All used games 
and other devices in the room 
to overcome errors. 


overlapping, 


was. divided 


informal 


2. The Art and Music supervisors 
were enlisted, and all children 
entered a poster contest and 
learned Good English songs. 

C. Climax of Project. 

1. Chapel program was given, in 
which each child in the de- 
partment had small 
part. It consisted of songs, 
some of them being parodies 
on popular and well-known 
songs, planned by the chil- 
dren, stories, verses, and a 
play. 


some 


This was an original 
dramatization showing a scene 
at the court of the Queen of 


Good English, when her loyal 
subjects were stolen by the 
witch, Bad English. Through 
fairy magic and the strength 
of her Good English soldiers, 
however, they were all re- 
stored, and Good English 
reigned supreme. 

One of the fifth-grade boys, 
after a lesson on verse writing 
in English produced 
these verses, which were thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. They were entirely orig- 
inal with him. 


class, 


Good English was a bold young knight 

Who fought his enemies with all of his might; 
His messenger cried, ‘‘ Bad English is near,” 
But he replied, ‘‘I will not fear.”’ 


Good English donned his armor bright, 
For he proposed, that very night, 

To drive Bad English from the earth, 
And thus fill all the world with mirth. 


Bad English lived in the woods in a hut, 

And called Good English ‘‘a poor little nut”’; 
But Good English said, ‘‘Say, chap, look here, 
Change your speech, or I'll cut off your ear.” 


So they fought and they fought, 
Till the stars shone bright; 

And Bad English cried, 

“Gee, I’m licked. Good night.” 


IV. Results of Project. 

1. An increased interest on the part of 
the children in their own manner 
of speaking. 

Much motivated work in written 
English. 


NO 


3. Drill in speaking before an audience 
secured in informal talks, story 
telling, and dramatization. 

4. Excellent and cartoons 
carrying the Good English mes- 
sage. 


posters 
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5. An interesting chapel program to 
which each child had made some 
contribution. 

EpNA McGuIRE, 
Western Kentucky Teacher’s College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


A PROJECT IN MODERN POETRY 


In the matter of poetry, most teachers 
are hopelessly Victorian. They look with 


suspicion upon every poet later than 
Tennyson and cling tenaciously to the 
strong moral rocks of Longfellow and 
Whittier. The ‘“‘now what should we 


attitude dies 
hard and few of the modern poems have a 
nice, neat little moral pill buried in the 
middle as in ‘‘The Arrow and the Song” 
or “The Barefoot Boy.’ But, perversely 
enough, children like modern poetry. To 
be very slangy, they ‘eat it up.””. 1 know 
because I have tried it on them in every 
grade from the first up — and they like it 
and learn it and want more. 


learn from this, children?”’ 


But — and it is a very big “‘but’’— you 
can’t teach poetry as you do arithmetic. 
You can’t learn one line and then another, 
add them together and get two, learn 
another, add that and get three. That 
process would kill the toughest poem exist- 
ing, and if a poem is worthy at all it isn’t 
tough — it is frail and exquisite, a mood, 
a moment of sudden understanding, a 
cobweb which falls apart at a clumsy touch. 

With this conviction I went into a 
seventh grade, the pupils of which were 
largely of foreign parentage. I took a 
sheaf of poems widely varying in range of 
idea and emotion, many of which I really 
thought might be beyond the grasp of these 
pupils. The teacher said that “they would 
probably listen to me for ten minutes or 
so.’ I read for half an hour and, if I had 
had more poems, they would have listened 
longer. The ones which I had selected are 
as follows: 


CRB on sis dio alegre John Masefield 
OS) ee a James Stephens 
The tom. ¢ ..<... .Sara Teasdale 


The Day Before April 
Do You Fear the 


Mary Carolyn Davies 


| Hamlin Garland 
POP. oc ss oscs noe ss chat! Sandpure 
Te eS Alfred Noyes 
The House With 

Nobody in It..... Joyce Kilmer 
(Os Irene McLeod 
Loveliest of Trees ... .. \. E. Housman 
5 Katherine Riggs 


Moon Folly........ 
The Old Woman 


. Fannie Stearns Gifford 


of the Read. ....... Padraic Colum 
Sea Fever...........John Masefield 
IS fom etic siveaeee Joyce Kilmer 


I tried to create a mood for each poem 
by a question, a comment, or a word or 
two about the author, as in the case of 
Joyce Kilmer. When I had finished read- 
ing we had a very informal discussion. | 
answered questions about the 
poems; we decided which ones we liked 
best (but not why —I don’t know that 
myself), and I told them where they could 
find the ones they liked. 
learn “The House With 
as a class poem, but as 


some of 


They voted to 
ii 
nearly everyone 
had a special choice, they decided to learn 
also their 


Nobody in 


own favorites — rank heresy, 
not to have everyone doing the same thing! 
I loaned them all my books and sent them 
more from the library. Then, after the 
first thrill of satisfaction, I forgot all about 
it. A week later, I received this note: 
City NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

May 7, 1923. 
Dear Miss Thompson: 

We should like to have you come Tuesday, 
May eighth, at a quarter of eleven to the Seventh 
Grade B room to see how well we have learned 
the poems you read to us. 

Yours sincerely, 


CARMELLA MIRRIONE. 
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I found out later that they have a club 
in that grade and that they had planned 
this program for me at a club meeting. 
Committees had been appointed and the 
entire program planned without any aid 
from the teacher except such as they asked, 
which was very little. The writing of the 
invitation and careful selection of the best 
to send to me were by-products. I at- 
tended that very exclusive performance, 
was solemnly escorted to a seat, and listened 
to the following numbers, announced by 
the chairman and hostess: 


Introduction ........ Sarah Ehre 
The Day Before April Domenic Marsaglia 
Francis Ballard 

js rer eee acer Jane Swaim 
Loveliest of Trees . . 
Moon Folly... . 
ee rr Carmella Mirrione 
Mockery... 5... 656-655 Norman Shulick 
Lilac Time..........Alphred Ulop 
An Old Woman of 

Cae es Lucy Castronovo 
The House With 

Nobody in It 


.. Margaret Culligan 
....-Domenic Marsaglia 


ret: Five Children 


Some of 
the readings were crude, it is true. Un- 
familiar words were mispronounced and 
some of the poems had the old familiar 
sing-song. (1 wish Mrs. Gifford could 
have heard the stolid unwinking rendering 
of her whimsical ‘‘Song of Conn, the Fool,” 


An interesting choice, indeed! 


but it answered some need in the deeps 
back of that solemn child’s countenance, 
else why did she choose it?) But the key- 


note was real joy and pleasure in the 
doing. 

At the close of the program, I made one 
or two suggestions about phrasing, pro- 
nunciation, Immediately another 
They felt their audi- 
ence of one a bit limited and, encouraged 
by their success, sighed for more worlds to 
conquer. 


erc. 
‘‘felt need”’ arose. 


There was a hasty consultation, 
a decision that their rendition of the poems 
needed ‘‘a little polishing up,” and a re- 
quest that I assist them in this process and 
allow them to give the program for one of 
my Normal One afternoon a 
serious lad came to my office and asked 
“if I knew of any modern poem with a 
musical setting.”’ 


classes. 


He hastened to explain 
that it was “‘to soften up the poems a little 
because, you see, there might be some 
teachers who wouldn't like so many poems.” 
Sad but astute commentary! I suggested 
that they send a committee to the library 
of the Eastman School of Music, connected 
with the University, to find this material. 
It seemed like a good opportunity to in- 
troduce them to a musical library. 

So here we are in full swing. I don’t 
know where this is going to lead us but 
happily that is what makes it a project. 
“We don’t know where we're going but 
we're on our way,” and what a beautiful 
time we are having! 


BLANCHE J. THOMPSON, 
City Normal School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Delegates from more than forty countries 
attended the meetings of the World Con- 
ference on Education at San Francisco 
from June 22 to July 6. In all, three hun- 
dred and seventy-three persons were ac- 
cepted as having proper credentials. Thirty 
sets of resolutions were passed and a per- 
manent organization, to be known as the 
World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions, was founded. 

The membership in this new society will 
be made up of such national associations 
in the various countries as are accepted by 
the Board of Directors and pay the annual 
dues, each society being entitled to two 
members on the Board. In countries where 
no such societies exist at present, other 
The an- 
nual dues are based upon membership; each 


organizations may be accepted. 


society will pay one cent for each of its 
members but not less than twenty-five nor 
more than one thousand dollars in United 
States currency. 

The National Education Association at 
its closing business session accepted the 
report of Dr. Thomas of Maine, Chairman 
of the committee which created the Con- 
ference, in which was included an item to 
the effect that the Association apply for 
membership in the new Federation. Doubt- 
less only a few clearly realized the obliga- 
tion which was being undertaken, but all 
loyally supported the motion and the cause. 
Thus the application for membership of 
the National Education Association was 
the first to be passed upon by the Board 
of Directors of the new Federation. 

The present Board is made up of nine 
members at large, elected by the Confer- 
ence, and will hold office for two years. It 
consists of Dr. Thomas, Chairman, Mr. 
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Charlesworth of Canada, Mr. Showalter of 
the United States, Mr. Sainsbury of Eng- 
land, Mr. Pringle of Scotland, Mr. Kavadas 
of Greece, Mr. Sowayanagi of Japan, Mr. 
Kuo of China, and Mr. Gogate of India. 
Mr. Kavadas and Mr. Gogate are both, 
however, now living in the United States. 
Whether delegates from the constituent 
associations will take their seats as soon as 
they are elected, the constitution of the Fed- 
eration does not state. In all probability 
they will do so, as otherwise many societies 
would pay dues to an organization over 
which they would have no sort of control. 
The official year begins September first. 
The Conference itself was a gratifying 
Very large audiences attended 
the open sessions and a number of excellent 
addresses were made, particularly by Prin- 
cess Santa Borghese of Italy, Dr. Kuo of 
China, and Dr. Thomas, Dr. Winship, and 
Miss Williams of America. The group 
meetings, with an American chairman and 
a foreign secretary, were admirably con- 
ducted and brought in very carefully pre- 
pared resolutions, which were adopted in 


success. 


plenary session, usually after some amend- 
ment — in several instances drastic — but 
always unanimously. 

These resolutions fall into two classes: 
first, those expressing the sentiment of the 
Conference and, second, those proposing 
definite action. Thus, for example, the 
Conference voted to urge the appointment 
of educational attachés for embassies and 
legations, in favor of teaching world history, 
world civics, and world ethics, and also in 
favor of correspondence between classes 
of school children; to recommend a general 
scheme of character education, emphasis 
on studies that make for world peace, and 
equal opportunities for the education of 





ee 
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women. Among more specific resolutions 
were those authorizing the appointment of 
commissions to report on the feasibility of 
the founding of an international university 
and a universal library service, a permanent 
section on illiteracy and one on health, and, 
finally, the establishment of an interna- 
tional “good-will day” and of a World 
Conference to meet biennially. 

Regional conferences will be held next 
year, one in Europe, one in Asia, and one 
For the conduct of these the 
members of the Board living in the respec- 


in America. 


tive regions will be primarily responsible. 
Thus it is understood that Dr. Thomas 
will act as chairman of the committee for 
the Americans as well as chairman of the 
World Conference itself. Hence, although 
Mr. C. W. Williams of Missouri was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Board, the center 
of its activities will still be Augusta, Maine, 
from which Dr. Thomas promises to send 
material to the delegates in various coun- 
tries for their publicity campaigns. The 
official report of the World Conference, 
including the text of the resolutions, will 
be published in the Proceedings of the N. E. 
A. for this year and it is hoped that arrange- 
ments can be made for a large number of 
reprints for general distribution. 


PROFESSIONAL READING IN PITTSBURGH 

Superintendent William M. Davidson of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has published a 
pamphlet on professional reading for the 
teachers of the city which is of extraordi- 
nary interest. Pittsburgh has a_ well-or- 
ganized Committee on Professional Read- 
ing and Study, whose duties are explicitly 
set forth. Professional reading is required 
of the Pittsburgh teachers and definite 
stipulations with regard to it are put down. 
A full course for 1923-1924 is laid out in 
three divisions — one for high schools, one 
for elementary schools, and one for directors 


and supervisors. Other cities will be in- 


3 


terested in the list of titles of the books 
required and suggested. The total numbers 
more than 200. The bulletin contains a 
list of the works read by the teachers dur- 
ing 1922-1923, with the frequencies of each. 
The total of all readings was 12,915. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI EXPANDS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati is announcing its plans 
for reorganization effective in September. 
Five-year arts-professional programs are 
provided in the several fields of specializa- 
tion — kindergarten, kindergarten-primary, 
elementary, high school, home economics, 
physical education, public school music, 
etc. In general the work of the first two 
years is of liberal arts character, the last 
three years professional, and requiring two 
full junior college years as prerequisites. 
The first two of the professional years em- 
phasize professional specialization from the 
instructional or classroom point of view; 
the last year is devoted to advanced in- 
struction and half-time teaching in the 
public schools, thus furnishing specializa- 
tion from the performance or field point of 
view. The half-time teaching of the last 
year is done in the Cincinnati city schools, 
each student holding a 
fellowship of $600. 


student-teacher 
The field work and ad- 
vanced university courses are codrdinated 
accordance 
with the Cincinnati Plan of Codéperative 


by co6perating teachers, in 


Teacher Training. Graduates of four-year 
colleges of liberal arts or education are 
eligible for appointment to the fifth-year 
student-teaching fellowships, an unlimited 
number being made available each year. 
At the end of the fifth year, the student is 
awarded the strictly professional degree of 
Bachelor of Education, this being equal in 
rank to the professional degrees conferred 
in law, engineering, etc. Opportunity is 
afforded the student to secure the degree of 
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Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science at 
the end of the fourth college year, this 
option being in agreement with the same 
opportunity offered to students who have 
transferred to other professional schools of 
the University. With the completion of 
the fifth year the student becomes eligible 
for the state teaching certificate, is qualified 
for immediate appointment in the Cincin- 
nati schools, and has approximately half 
the requirements met for the Master of 
Arts degree, it being possible to secure the 
remaining requirements in supplement to 
regular teaching after the close of the teach- 
ing-graduate year. 

The new dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, L. A. Pechstein, has enlarged the 
staff of instructors in order that the pro- 
gram of expansion may be carried out. 


MONTHLY DEPARTMENT BULLETIN 


The monthly department bulletin has 
been found an excellent means of enabling 
greater community of effort in large schools. 
A good example of such a bulletin appears 
below through the kindness of Dr. Charles 
R. Gaston, Head of the English Depart- 
ment in the Richmond Hill High School, 
New York City. 

RiIcHMOND HILL HIGH SCHOOL 
Department of English 
March Bulletin, 1923 

1. ‘‘We aim to please,” 

classbook work. 


is the slogan for 
We hope that everybody 
will be satisfied with his part in the co6pera- 
tive effort. We count on the smoothing 
out of difficulties and the skilful and sym- 
pathetic but firm handling of the daily 
situation by the teachers. 

2. In the making of the classbook most 
of us have found that the selection by the 
class of four or five main headings under 
which each member will gather his material 
has given the best results in the past. It 
is, of course, conceivable that some books 


can hardly be made in this way, but ex- 
perience has shown that this is the method 
most likely to send the pupils to gather 
material intelligently by word of mouth, 
by sight, by correspondence, from books, 
and by reflection. 

3. During at least one month it will be 
advisable to have as a voice drill the mem- 
orizing of the term memory selection, a 
line a day, or a phrase or a sentence a day. 

4. Please be sure to give the notebook 
test every inspection day and to keep an 
accurate record of the per cent attained by 
each class on each inspection day. 

5. More and more use the supervised 
study as a day in which to have personal 
conferences with individual pupils who 
particularly need your help—the slow 
pupils, the medium pupils, and the partic- 
ularly bright pupils. 

6. Make use of all possible mechanical 
devices for saving time and for making 
instruction concrete — seating charts, maps, 
diagrams, posted good work, illustrations 
drawn by the more skilful pupils, books in 
the library, post cards of your own. 

7. It is desirable that in every English 
room there should be a good dictionary. 
There are two such dictionaries now ready 
to place in rooms that need them. Who 
speaks first for these? 

8. On April 16, let us co6perate with the 
National Society of Colonial Daughters by 
holding an essay contest on subjects in- 
volving patriotism and high civic ideals. 

g. We are glad indeed to welcome back 
the teachers who have been under the 
weather. I. say under the weather, as I 
am dictating this during the _ blizzard 
morning, March 7. 

10. The discussion at the March depart- 
ment meeting, Main Building, Room 210, 
Tuesday, March 20, 3.15-4.00 P.M., is to 
center on Literature of the New Syllabus, 
discussion to be led by the teachers of 
English 8 sections. 





—_ 








THE READER’S GUIDE 











A CRUSADE FOR IDEAS 

Speaking of Daniel Webster as a man 
who singled out the great idea of union of 
the states and made its fulfillment his life 
object, Dr. Charles McMurry says: ‘‘ Much 
can be affirmed in favor of the man with 
one idea.””"' One wonders whether that 
was a conscious apologia; at all events, it 
fits. This veteran student of the problems 
of the American common school returns to 
the attack with the fiery zeal of the cru- 
sader. At times he reminds the readers of 
the warnings of the elder prophets and his 
quotations from the Bible seem quite in 
harmony with the context. In contrast 
with much current writing on education, 
the tremendous conviction of this book is 
startling. It is a call to arms. 

The doctrine actually presented is already 
familiar, though it has never before been 


so adequately explained. The schools are 


overwhelmed with isolated facts. The 
curriculum is formal, uninspiring, and in- 
effective. It is unproductive of ideas. 


The remedy lies in the substitution of “‘life 
units’? or, as the writer now calls them, 
“projects,” in which opportunity for the 
unfolding of great organizing conceptions 
may be found. In history, geography, 
science, and literature these units are 
chiefly to be found and it should be the 
chosen life work of scholarly teachers to 
select these units and prepare them for 
‘““demonstration”’ to children. 

The word demonstration gives the key 
to the technique of the scheme. The proj- 
ects are to be communicated projects, the 
experience mainly vicarious. Granting that 
children may actually enter to a remarkable 
degree into the enterprises which adults 
have carried through, even in a large public 


1 How lo Organize the Curriculum, 


By Charles A. McMurry. 
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way, we should still have to face the ques- 
tion as to how far this sort of thing can take 
the place of real projects, of enterprises 
whose success depends in some measure 
upon them. The answer to that question 
will determine in part how far Dr. Mc- 
Murry’s plan will actually meet the need 
for a better curriculum. 

One suspects that there are other con- 
siderations which the writer freely recog- 
He indeed necessary 
skills, though he says little about how they 


nizes. speaks of 
are to be developed, and he describes with 
approval purposeful activities entered into 
by children of their own accord or on ac- 
count of suggestion from the teacher which 
deal first-hand with problems immediately 
significant to the children. He fails en- 
tirely, however, to appraise the value of 
joint enterprises of this kind in developing 
the power of codperation and social adjust- 
ment. But may a man of ideas find him- 
self quite out of his element in the busy 
world of action? After all, to learn todoa 
thing you must do that thing and not 
merely read about it. 

The style of this new book is distinctly 
more forceful and better sustained than its 
predecessors. The writer has amassed a 
wealth of illustrations and uses them to 
good advantage. In the closing chapter 
he offers the outline of a course of study 
and names many books by means of which 
it can be carried out. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
THE CASE METHOD IN THE 


TEACHING 


STUDY OF 
In November, 1921, Professor W. P. 

Burris of the University of Cincinnati 

announced that he had begun a systematic 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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investigation of the case method of study 
in education. In the Educational Review 
for May, he supplements his former an- 
nouncement with a history of the use of the 
case method in various schools and a sum- 
mary of what is now being done in the field 
of teaching. He finds that the first definite 
reference to the case method was made by 
Dean Langdell of the Harvard Law School 
fifty years ago.. Later it was taken up by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot of the Harvard 
Medical School and by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, then of the Carnegie Foundation. 
During the war progress was made in this 
field in the Department of Engineering. 
Recently Professor Whipple has published 
a study guide called Problems in Educa- 
tional Psychology. Dr. Burris concludes 
with a summary of the arguments in favor 
of the case method, which tends to make 
the students more active and to give them 
more concrete impressions. It will not, 
however, take the place of other phases of 
teacher training now emphasized. 


INTELLIGENCE AND THE SCHOOLS 


Those who have been interested in Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bagley’s study of the relation- 
ship between the results of the Army In- 
telligence Tests and the Ayres Index of 
School Systems will find the opening paper 
of the Journal of the National Education 
Association for June more than ordinarily 
valuable. The most significant conclusion 
of the paper is that, after making certain 
necessary allowances, it appears that the 
correlation between the intelligence ratings 
of today and the school ratings of a genera- 
tion ago are well above .go. The writer 
believes that the most significant factor in 
improving both schools and intelligence is 
the development of right ideals. The 
paper as a whole constitutes probably as 
good a case as can be made out at present 
for the effectiveness of the public schools in 
developing a high degree of intelligence 


widely disseminated throughout the coun- 
try. 

In School and Society of May 26 will be 
found another article on the general subject 
of intelligence testing, by Professor Whipple 
of the University of Michigan. This con- 
stitutes practically a reply seriatim to all 
the attacks which have been made recently 
upon the intelligence testing program. 
The article will be concluded in a future 
number. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Two recent articles in School and Society 
have to do with educational objectives. 
The first, by Dean James E. Russell, in the 
issue of May 19, treats the further develop- 
ment of the School of Education. Dean 
Russell takes the position that the first 
attempt of the departments of education 
in colleges was to improve the general 
technique of schoolroom practice. During 
the past decade, however, the emphasis 
has shifted markedly to such problems as 
those of improvement of finances, better 
buildings, and objective measurements. 
Advance in these fields, he thinks, has 
already reached a point so far beyond our 
attainments in method that we must 
return to the attack upon the latter. He 
concludes that the most significant con- 
tribution likely to be made by schools of 
education during the next decade will be 
in this field. 

Professor S. C. Colvin is interested in the 
sources of educational objectives. In his 
article in School and Society for May 12, 
he passes in review some of the attempts to 
get back to fundamentals in educational 
aims. Among these are those dealing with 
religion, patriotism, and class interests. 
He sees great danger in the clash which 
results from opposing social groups. He 
would go first of all to the children them- 
selves in order to learn by direct study 
what is necessary for their growth. He 
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mentions also with approval recent studies 
like that of Finley and Caldwell, of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, in 
which the investigators turn to current peri- 
odicals to learn the social value of science. 


INVESTIGATION IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor William S. Gray, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, contributes to the 
Elementary School Journal for May an 
article on ‘‘ Problems for Scientific Investi- 
gation in Elementary Education.” His 
avowed purpose is to describe a number of 
problems which have recently been recom- 
mended. One type of problem has to do 
with the codrdination of the different units 
of the school system. The second has to 
do with greater efficiency in the individual 
units as, for example, in the case of reading. 
The third type of problem has to do with 
curriculum-making. The one suggestion 
treated at length is Buswell’s study of 
reading habits. The reviewer notes with 
interest that among all the various subjects 
not one relates to the investigation of 
classroom method. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR PRINCIPALS 


The third number of Volume II of the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education is devoted 
mainly to the papers and addresses given 
at the winter meeting in Cleveland. Among 
the more suggestive titles are ‘‘ The Princi- 
palship as an Educational, Moral, and 
Civic Work of the 
Group in Maintaining the 

Status of the Principal,” 
‘Professional Study by Local Principals’ 
Organizations,” and ‘“‘The Relation of the 
Elementary School Principal to the General 
Testing Program.”’ The Bulletin is highly 
creditable to the principals’ organization 


Association 


Institution,” ‘‘The 
Principals’ 


Professional 


and suggests that the time is not very far 
distant when the elementary school prin- 
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cipalship will require something more than 
practical experience in classroom teaching 
as preparation. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


An important address by Professor S. S. 
Colvin, delivered before the Ohio State 
Educational Conference, was published in 
School and Society under date of May 12. 
His purpose was to criticize current meth- 
ods of arriving at educational objectives 
and to present a better way. The behav- 
ioristic view of mind he finds inadequate. 
It overlooks the element of conscious pur- 
pose in learning. Religious ideals, too, 
have failed us in that they have tended to 
the merely sectarian. As for education 
and the State, the Great War shows what 
mere nationalism may come to. Recently 
class prejudices have been fomented in this 
country and special interests pressed upon 
the attention of the 
dangerous. 


school. Both are 

More plausible are the assumptions based 
upon the teachings of Rousseau, namely, 
that we should study children and that if 
we do, we shall obtain a grasp of both 
method and aim. The latter, thinks Pro- 
fessor Colvin, is untrue. We must depend, 
not upon psychology, but upon philosophy 
to furnish forth our educational aims. Its 
teachings may be summed up in the phrase, 
knowledge of the great truths of human 
life and experience the true objective of 
education. 

Doubtless this phrasing will not satisfy 
allminds. Meanwhile, it would be interest- 
ing to know from what source the writer 
draws an alleged pronouncement on the 
project idea to the effect that it doesn’t 
matter what a boy studies so long as he 
likes it. the 
project idea have quite generally been at 
great pains to guard that very point. The 
reviewer wonders whether the quotation 
marks were in fact justified. 


Responsible exponents of 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

Our United States — A History. By William 
Backus Guitteau. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1923. Pp. xii+646+xIlvi. Illus. 

The author has sought to emphasize social and 
industrial history. 

The Short Story. With Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Patterson Atkinson. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1922. Pp. 
XXVHi+317. $.80. 

Intended for the ninth grade. 

American Ballads and Songs. By Louise 
Pound. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922. Pp. xxxvi+266. $1.00. 

A typical collection of ballads and songs current 
in America, both native and imported. 

The Output of Professional Schools for 
Teachers. By Charles E. _ Benson. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1922. 
Pp. 98. 

A dissertation prepared at Teachers College, 
New York. 

Teaching of Industrial Arts in the Elementary 
School. By Oscar L. McMurry, George 
W. Eggers, and Charles A. McMurry. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 
357. Illus. 

Both general theory and a specific course. 
Many working drawings enable the student to grasp 
the meaning of the text. 

A New England Girlhood Outlined from 
Memory. By Lucy Larcom. Riverside 
Literature Series. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Pp. 274. 


Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities. Edited with 
a life of Dickens, notes, and other aids to 
the study of the book, by A. B. DeMille. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1922. Pp. 
viili+606. $1.00. 


Cervantes: Don Quijote. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by Daniel 
Da Cruz and J. W. Kuhne. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1922. Pp. xvi+174+66. 
Illus. $1.00. 


Escrich: Fortuna and Tony. Edited with 
introduction, notes, exercises, and vocab- 
ulary, by M. A. DeVitis. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1922. $.80. 


Bordeaux: La Nouvelle Croisade des Enfants. 
Abridged and edited with notes, ques- 
tionnaire, exercises, and vocabulary by 
Henry W. Church. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1923. Pp.xv+216. Illus. $.80. 


A French Grammar. By William E. Mor- 
rison and Jean C. Gauthier. New York: 
American Book Co., 1923. Pp. 489. 

A combination of the Natural with the Gram- 
mar method of teaching French. 


Handbook of Effective Writing. By Walter 
Kay Smart. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1922. Pp. xvili+267. 


Carries on the Woolley tradition. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. By Walter B. 
Ford and Charles Ammerman. Edited 
by Earle R. Hedrick. Second revised 
edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. x+356+xxviii. 

Easy Steps 1n Reading. By Ida Coe and 
Louise Specht. New York: American 
Book Co., 1923. 


The Sunbonnet Babies in Italy. By Eulalie 
O. Grover. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
& Co., 1922. Pp. 188. Illustrations in 
color. 

The Sunbonnet Babies seeing some more of the 
world. 

Asia. Carpenters New Geographical 
Readers. By Frank G. Carpenter. New 
York: American Book Co., 1923. Pp. 
479. Illus. 

A revision based upon first-hand observation. 

The Story of Mankind. School Edition. 
By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 
xiv+ 492. Illus. 


A comparatively simple sketch of world history 
for young people and worth reading by anybody. 
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Modern History. By Carlton J. H. Hayes 
and Parker T. Moon. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xviii+8go. 

European history written since the World War. 

The book contains besides the text a large amount of 

apparatus for the direction of study. 


The Sulu Archipelago and Its People. By 
Sixto Y. Orosa. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1923. Pp. 134. Illus. 


The Three of Salu — Around the Year in 
Northern Italy. By Carol Della Chiesa. 
Children of the World Series. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. 179. 
Illus. 


Tobacco and Mental Efficiency. By M. V. 
O’Shea. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. xx+258. Illus. 

An account of an investigation carried on under 
the direction of a national committee. No very 
positive conclusions are reached. 


IN PAPER COVERS 
The Status of the Social Sciences in the High 
Schools of the North Central Association. 
By Walter S. Monroe and I. O. Foster. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX, 
No. 18. 50 cents. 


The Kline-Carey Measuring Scale for Free- 
hand Drawing. Part I, Representation. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1923. 60 cents. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Statistical Circular No. 1, 
January 1, 1923, Per Capita Costs in City 
Schools. Library Leaflet No. 15, Jan- 
uary, 1922, List of References on Voca- 
tional Education; No. 16, May, 1922, 
List of References on Rural Life and Cul- 
ture. Home Education Circular No. 2, 
April, 1922, Home Education by Means of 
Reading Courses; No. 11, January, 1922, 
Equipment and Rooms for Home Econom- 
ics Departments; No. 12, March, 1922, 


cy 


State Certification of Home Economics 
Teachers; No. 13, May, 1922, Home Eco- 
nomics in Rural Schools; No. 14, October, 
1922, Current Problems in Home Econom- 
ics Instruction and Supervision; No. 15, 
October, 1922, Self-Supporting Home 
Economics Departments; No. 16, Novem- 
ber, 1922, Applied Science Course for High 
School Boys. Commercial Education 
Leaflet No. 1, June, 1922, Chicago Public 
High School Course in Retail Selling and 
Advertising; No. 3, February, 1923, Re- 
port of the First Commercial Education 
Dinner Conference. City School Leaflet 
No. 2, September, 1922, The School Board 
in City School Survey Reports; No. 3, 
October, 1922, Value of the School Census. 
Rural School Leaflet No. 1, February, 
1922, School Consolidation and Rural Life; 
No. 2, April, 1922, Transportation of 
Pupils at Public Expense; No. 4, May, 
1922, Consolidation of Schools in Maine 
and Connecticut; No. 5, August, 1922, 
How Laws Providing for Distribution of 
State School Funds Affect Consolidation; 
No. 6, August, 1922, A Plan for the Organ- 
ization of a County System of Agricultural 
Instruction in Elementary Rural Schools; 
No. 7, September, 1922, State Aid to Weak 
Schools; No. 8, November, 1922, Essential 
Features of Laws Concerning Transporta- 
tion of Pupils; No. 9, January, 1923, An 
Annotated List of Official Publications on 
Consolidation of Schools and Transporta- 
tion of Pupils. Industrial Education 
Circular No. 11, November, 1922, Prepa- 
ration of Teachers of Manual Arts and 
Industrial Subjects; No. 12, November, 
1922, Problems of Organization in Indus- 
trial Education; No. 13, November, 1922, 
Public School Supervision of Employed 
Boys and Girls; No. 14, Measuring the 
Student's Progress in Shopwork; No. 15, 
November, 1922, Manual Arts in the 
Junior High School. 








Satisfi ies 


Remington Quiet 12 


A good typewriter de- 


serves a good ribbon. 
Paragon Ribbons— 
made by us, 75 cents 
each, $7.00 a dozen. 











To the hard-driven executive who hates 
clatter and yearns for office quiet, the new 
No. 12 Remington brings peace. 


To the operator who has much work to do, 
and prides herself on its quality, this new 
Remington is a friend, ally and helper. 


Not quiet alone, but quiet plus the “natural 
touch”, and every other up-to-the-minute idea 
in typewriter construction, are all embodied 
in this latest Remington product. 


The Remington Quiet 12 speaks only in a 
whisper, but will be heard around the world. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 








